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Jobs—America’s N umber One Problem 


ITS SOLUTION SEEMS CLEAR 
By EDGAR M. QUEENY, of St. Louis, President of Monsanto Chemical Company and National Vice-President 


of National Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered before the Tennessee Industrial Personnel Conference in 


Memphis, Tennessee, March 21, 1940 


GREATLY appreciate the opportunity you have 
given me to participate in your discussions in this con- 
ference, because your problems are my problems. My 
‘company has large interests in the South, as we operate in 
Virginia, Alabama, and ‘Tennessee, and I am a Southern 
farmer. 

The title of the conference—‘Personnel’’—interests me, 
too, because in this word lie our greatest problems, both as 
managers of industry and as citizens of our country, because 
personnel today is separated into two great categories—those 
fortunate ones who have work and the unfortunate ones 
who have none. 

In January there appeared in a St. Louis newspaper an 
account of a White House conference on children in a 
democracy. In a report presented at the conference I found 
what I consider to be three extremely significant statements 
of facts. It stated: 

“Since 1929 the number of persons aided by public 
funds in the United States has increased from one in one 
hundred to seventeen in one hundred. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of funds for needy persons comes 
from public sources. 

“One-third or more of the unemployed are less than 
twenty-five years old; almost four million of them are 
youths.” 


It seems to me that the current significance of these state- 
ments and their implications as to the future are tremendous. 
They say in effect that one-sixth of the population of the 
United States is receiving aid from the government, that 
politically controlled work relief has virtually eliminated the 
system of private aid for the needy, and that the rising 
generation which will come into power within a few years 
has almost half of its male members without jobs—people 
who will not have known what it is to work. 


I have not seen more pointed evidence of the far-reaching 
effects of this unemployment problem that has been facing 
the nation for the past eight years, and of the ends to wihch 
it is leading. It is not necessary to mention that the problem 
is a very personal and a very pressing one for millions of our 
citizens today who can work, want to work, and cannot find 
jobs. But it concerns all of us who have jobs, for much of 
the proceeds of our own work must go to provide relief for 
the jobless. This national problem is for every one of us a 
personal problem! 

Countless things, we all know, are waiting to be done. 
There are unlimited human wants in this country; there are 
unlimited resources with which to meet those wants; there 
is almost limitless idle capital and idle credit. To make a 
start at fulfilling these wants, the process of exchange of 
goods and services can keep us all busy, with increasing 
mutual benefits, with a rising standard of living. The mil- 
lions now out of work can make new goods and new services 
available to us all, and by exchange of their own production, 
increase the consumption of what the rest of us are now 
producing. 

Let us explore realistically how to make the unemployed 
active members of our society. They want to take part, and 
we want them to take part. 

According to the Conference Board, there were at the 
end of last year fifty-four million seven hundred thousand 
employable persons in the United States. Of this number, 
forty-six million three hundred thousand, or approximately 
85 per cent, were employed; and eight million four hundred 
thousand, including two million five hundred thousand in the 
WPA, were unemployed. 

It is interesting to compare today’s employment with the 
average employment of 1929 when there was a normal 
reservoir of only four hundred thousand unemployed. Total 
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employment in December was down from the average of 
1929 only 3 per cent. Those engaged in manufacturing 
numbered eleven million twenty-two thousand, or only 
thirty-four hundredths of 1 per cent less than those that 
were employed in manufacturing in 1929. This was the 
best relative showing of any enterprise group. Most other 
classifications do not compare as well. 

For instance, those employed in agriculture numbered ten 
million, one hundred forty-nine thousand, 5 per cent less 
than in 1929. In forestry and fishing there were two hun- 
dred and ten thousand, 21 per cent less; in mining, seven 
hundred seventy-three thousand, 27 per cent less; in con- 
struction, two million, one hundred seventy-four thousand, 
35 per cent less; transportation, one million, nine hundred 
fifty-eight thousand, 20 per cent less; public utilities, nine 
hundred forty-five thousand, 22 per cent less; trade distri- 
bution and finance, eight million, or almost the same number 
as in 1929; and professional and domestics, eight million, 
seven hundred twenty-four thousand, an increase of 3 per 
cent. 

As you may know from experience, here is one classifica- 
tion that shows a tremendous increase. The regular classi- 
fications of government (exclusive of emergency work relief) 
increased 40 per cent to one million seven hundred sixty-four 
thousand. 

It would appear from these figures that manufacturing, 
the greatest user of labor-saving machinery, employed almost 
as many people at the end of last year as it did ten years 
ago, whereas industries such as mining and construction with 
high inflexible costs, and in which a high degree of unioniza- 
tion has taken place, make the poorest comparison. Industries 
which have been subject to excessive government regulation 
and government competition (such as transportation, and 
public utilities) also compare poorly and there are fewer 
farmers required for the restricted crop productions. 

Nevertheless, we have approximately eight million five 
hundred thousand people who need jobs and this is Amer- 
ica’s number one problem. 

Let us consider first what is needed to make jobs. The 
tools, equipment and other facilities that are necessary to 
provide men with modern Machine Age jobs are considerably 
different from the requirements of the Handwork Age. 
Back in the days when each family was largely self- 
sustaining by the labor of its own hands, or at most each 
community comparatively independent of others, the tools 
for working were simple and inexpensive. There was no 
unemployment because the simple effort to feed and clothe 
and shelter themselves at their low standards of living kept 
our ancestors busy. Land was available to those who would 
use it; tools were produced mainly by one’s own labor. 

But with the freedom to invent, to apply invention, to 
venture into new enterprise, this way of life did not last 
long. We found that by division of labor, by cooperative 
effort, by wider and wider development of enterprise, every- 
body could have many more goods and services, more leisure 
and more comfort. The country became knit together in 
economic interdependence and the things that we had looked 
upon as luxuries, and other things we had never known nor 
dreamed of, came into our lives as necessities. 

An essential to all this achievement has been the accumu- 
lation of savings for investment as capital. Capital and 
capital goods have become absolute necessities in the tool kit 
of every present-day workman in industry. Without them 
he is without a job in our modern economic system. In my 
own industry, the chemical industry, oven ten thousand dol- 
lars has been invested first in land, buildings, machinery, 
raw materials, and other assets for every person employed. 
Without that investment there would be no jobs in chem- 





ical industry as we know it today. Without a similar aver- 
age investment of seven thousand dollars per employee in all 
industry there would be no industry at all, and we would 
be back at our spinning wheels and axes. 

This capital behind industry is not “sure-thing,” “gilt- 
edge” or “quick-return” investment. It is not guaranteed by 
government. It is venture or risk capital. It is a long-term 
investment. It requires faith in the future and a readiness to 
lose if one’s judgment is wrong. 

Given the capital to supply tools, the workman must also 
be provided with a salable product on which to put his tools 
to work. And since the progress of normal efficiencies and 
economies makes it possible for fewer and fewer workmen 
to turn out ample supplies of established products, it is nec- 
essary to continually invent new products and new services 
with new markets to take up the employment slack. Hence 
research and invention to create new industries become an 
inescapable provision for continued employment. 

Obvious as this may seem, however, there are many people 
today who have the mistaken impression that research and 
invention through the development of new labor-saving ma- 
chinery tends to destroy rather than create jobs. It is unfor- 
tunate that even some of our national government leaders 
have voiced this opinion, and that on the books of at least 
three of our state legislatures—Missouri, Maryland and 
Minnesota—we find proposals for bills to throttle the uses 
of labor-saving equipment by imposing stringent taxation on 
any such machines put into use. We find a United States 
Senator advocating similar national legislation. President 
Roosevelt has shown his misunderstanding of the employ- 
ment problem in his statement that “our big task today is 
one of finding jobs faster than invention can take them 
away.” 

It is true that labor-saving machines may cause some tem- 
porary unemployment, although the taking up of such slack 
in manpower is one of the chief objectives of manufacturing 
industry today. A machine is a tool to hasten work or make 
it easier, whether it be a hammer, a saw, a shovel, or a 
complicated ditch digger that does the work of a dozen men. 
The size of the machine does not change the principle in- 
volved. It may be that modern machinery has come in for 
bitter criticism and blame for unemployment because false 
emphasis has been placed on the labor-saving aspect. The 
real issue we must not lose sight of in evaluating a labor- 
saving machine is the effect it will have on the people as a 
whole rather than a small number of individuals who may 
be directly affected. Both common sense and mathematical 
law tell us that something has been gained when a job can 
be done with less energy expended. Society as a whole cannot 
lose by taking that kind of profit. And the fact that factory 
employment in December almost equaled that of 1929 indi- 
cates that new industries—radio, air conditioning, aviation, 
and so forth—absorbed the surplus created by technological 
progress even during the depression. 

The answer to the question, ““Who or what makes jobs?” 
in our present system must include three things. We must 
mention first the inventor, who works out new and im- 
proved processes, machines and products; next, the enter- 
priser and organizer who finds practical uses for them and 
brings together the means for putting them into use; and 
finally the investor who is willing to risk his savings in the 
creation and development of new enterprises and in the 
maintenance and improvement of old ones. 

During the decade of the nineteen-twenties the number of 
employable persons in the United States increased from 
about forty-one million nine hundred thousand to about 
forty-eight million three hundred thousand. 

During this period new stock and note issues, exclusive of 
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refunding issues and exclusive of issues for financial corpora- 
tions, such as investment trusts—that is, net new capital for 
expansion of business—averaged about three billion five hun- 
dred million dollars a year. This was sufficient at the rate 
of seven thousand dollars per man to provide five hundred 
thousand new jobs each year. In addition, of course, there 
were surplus profits of business which were not paid out as 
dividends and a large part of this was reinvested and pro- 
vided new jobs. The total of new capital in each year of 
the nineteen-twenties absorbed in the expansion of business 
is estimated to be seven billion dollars per annum, enough 
for one million new jobs per year, which absorbed not only 
the immigration to this country and the normal increase in 
population, but it provided new jobs in new industries to 
replace those eliminated by technological progress in older 
ones. 

During the decade of the nineteen-thirties the number of 
employable persons increased nearly as much as during the 
previous decade, by about seven million, but the end of the 
decade found them added to the total unemployed. 

During this period the volume of new securities for busi- 

ness totaled only six hundred million dollars per annum, or 
about one-sixth of that of the previous decade, and instead 
of business earning more profits than were paid out in divi- 
dends, the loss of net working capital of all non-financial 
corporations exceeded the amount of new financing. There 
was no net increase—there was a decrease in invested capital 
in industry and there was no net increase in available jobs 
to absorb the increasing population. 
' A steady flow of new capital into industry, both from the 
savings of investors and from the undistributed and current 
profits of business, is essential to create jobs for an in- 
creasing population. The flow was interrupted ten years ago 
and has not been resumed since. Hence, our present national 
problem. What are the obstacles that have diminished this 
necessary flow? 

‘The world-wide depression finally invaded America in 
1929 and threw our economic system into a rapidly descend- 
ing spiral. Industry and commerce, trying desperately to 
keep their breath in this slide, wanted no plant extension, no 
new machinery, no replacements, nothing they could tempo- 
rarily do without. Those that had reserves needed them to 
keep their businesses going on a reduced scale; those that 
had no sufficient reserves wanted only rescue capital, which 
was hard to find. These conditions are typical of all depres- 
sions. 

However, in 1932, all other great nations of the world 
started their recovery, which brought them back to prosper- 
ity a few years later—some to the greatest prosperity in their 
history. There was one exception, France, who was experi- 
menting with a new deal of her own. Canada, too, lags 
because her economy is bound to our own. England had 
passed labor legislation providing for the regulation of trade 
unions that put responsibility into them and which prohibited 
general strikes. She modified her dole. England put the 
conservative party in office and it abandoned free trade and 
erected high tariffs to protect manufacturers. By 1934 she 
had a budget surplus and reduced taxes. By 1937, prior to 
the rearmament rush, she had practically abolished unem- 
ployment and was enjoying the greatest post-war prosperity. 

Recovery started in the United States, too, but it was 
shortlived, and for eight years we had lived on the fat accu- 
mulated in the past and by borrowing from the future. We 
passed laws. Some of them arose out of the disclosure of 
abuses and bad ethics on the part of some financiers in the 
post-war decade which caused widespread distrust of the 
normal channels through which capital flowed into industry. 
The federal government regulation that was then inaugu- 


rated for security issues and security exchanges set up such 
stringent conditions of obtaining capital by the public sale 
of stock or bonds as to discourage seeking it. The principle, 
let the seller beware, was substituted for the principle, let 
the buyer beware, and it was carried so far that the seller— 
that it, the company needing capital and its management— 
was reluctant to make a venture attended with so much 
delay, expense, risk, and personal liability. The expenses 
involved was particularly hard on small business. An anal- 
ysis of the expense of all issues under two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in the year 1937 indicates that the average 
cost of floating common stock totaled over 22 per cent and 
preferred stock more than 17 per cent—rates that are almost 
prohibitive. 

By the provisions of the Securities and Exchange Act, 
salaries must be made public, the purchase and sale of a 
corporation’s securities by its officers and directors must 
be made public. Owners of private business regard such 
matters as their own business and that of their stock- 
holders and will not put themselves in goldfish bowls unless 
there is some compelling reason. These provisions, coupled 
with the lack of incentive on account of excessive taxes, 
caused owners of sound small businesses to refuse to seek 
public capital for expansion and become public corporations. 
This is indicated by the fact that new stock issues on the 
Curb Exchange, where medium-sized issues are usually 
listed, from 1926 to 1929 averaged seven hundred twenty- 
eight annually, whereas new stock issues listed on the Curb 
Exchange during the same period of the nineteen-thirties 
averaged ninety-eight annually—one issue where there were 
over seven. Formerly the goal of small business was to 
become big business, and many achieved it, but apparently 
this ambition largely disappeared during the thirties. 

Another deterrent to new investment is the increased taxes 
that have been levied on industry by national, state, and 
local taxing authorities during the period of depression. This 
was reflected in the published figures of my company wherein 
the ratio of direct taxes to net income in 1939 was 45 per 
cent, almost double the 1929 ratio of 24 per cent. 

Excessive personal taxation also has tended to direct in- 
vestment away from industry into other fields, especially 
government securities. The so-called “share the wealth” tax 
bill made the United States income tax—that is, the combi- 
nation of tax on a corporation’s earnings and against the 
shareholder when these earnings were distributed—in cases 
of persons of substantial means, the highest income tax levied 
by any nation purporting to maintain an economy of private 
enterprise. The maximum of such tax in the United States 
is 82 per cent, compared with the maximum in pre-present- 
war England of 70 per cent, in Germany of 61 per cent, and 
in France of 58 per cent. Even under present war conditions, 
the British maximum barely exceeds our own. 

Our laws also tax capital gains, other countries do not, 
and they contain injustices in that losses cannot be charged 
off against income. Who is going to risk capital in incorpo- 
rated industry if the government is going to take up to 82 
per cent out of the profit if successful and you take the loss 
if it fails? 

The effect is apparent by an examination of large estates. 
In 1927 tax-exempt government securities amounted to 9 
per cent of the total of such estates. In 1935 this percentage 
had risen to 44 per cent. Now tax-exempt government se- 
curities yield on the average approximately 2 per cent. It 
is significant that capital is willing to take such a low yield 
in preference to risk for a higher yield in enterprise. It 
simply means that the risk is not worth while. 

Our income taxes have entered the phase of diminishing 
returns. As indicated, in 1927 over 90 per cent of the 
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capital of large estates was at work in private enterprise, 
producing taxable revenue. But in 1935 this had shrunk to 
56 per cent. 

Would it not appear to be good sense to provide some 
incentive so that this money and credit could get to work 
and in so doing create jobs? Has it not been established 
that the use of taxation to bring about social reforms is 
incompatible with an economy of private enterprise? Uncle 
Sam should take a lesson from Henry Ford—cut his tax 
rates and eventually he would collect more taxes. 

This blocking of the normal channels of capital formation, 
let me note, has affected so-called small business enterprises 
even more than large corporations. In manufacturing about 
60 per cent of all persons employed are connected with units 
employing less than five hundred people. With less available 
capital in proportion to volume of production, on the average, 
and with less reserves to carry them through non-profit 
periods, such enterprises have suffered severely in recent 
years. 

Small enterprises afford an outlet for individual initiative 
in organization and management beyond what can be used 
in large corporations. They are likely to be based on new 
ideas, new products, or new services that might not be 
otherwise be developed, or on an opportunity offered by an 
unoccupied field or market. Normally they would be the 
large corporations of the future. 

They need not only profits that can be plowed back into 
the business but, if they are to grow, additional permanent 
capital. Their need is not commercial loans nor government 
loans but venture capital that will enter the business for 
profit or loss. Only in a relatively free capital market, under 
conditions favorable to risks involved, can such needs be met. 

Under the impetus of the tragedy that is being enacted 
abroad, it appears that we have begun again to move ahead. 
Manufacturing employment has approximated again 1929 
levels, but it has not taken up any of the increase in the 
employable population. 


But we cannot hope for continued progress, for employ- 
ment of the unemployed, without freeing and increasing the 
flow of profits and savings into industry. The capital wealth 
engaged in the manufacturing industry, like the capital 
wealth engaged otherwise in producing goods and services, 
is constantly being consumed—worn out, destroyed, ren- 
dered obsolete by invention of improvements in machinery 
or processes, or scrapped because the occasion for the use of 
it has passed. This consumption has gone on for ten years 
with only partial replacement. The consumer portion of this 
aggregate of things having a useful life and necessary to 
industry must be restored—not with the same things, of 
course, but with better equipment for more efficient produc- 
tion. Besides, there must be more equipment to meet the 
needs and expanded desires of a population that has grown 
in the meantime. Then we shall have recovery. From there 
we can go on to higher levels. 

I hope that soon we will have an administration that will 
understand and give more than lip-service to the system of 
private enterprise—an administration that will not regard 
this nation as a completed one with no frontiers left to con- 
quer—an administration that is not convinced that all the 
wealth that can be created has been created and that all that 
is left to do is for government to distribute it equitably. This 
philosophy accepts the inevitability of present unemployment. 
This philosophy dooms permanently eight and one-half 
million of our population who want to work, and who can 
work, to idleness and a bare existence on relief. 

An administration that believes in private enterprise will 
understand why it is not working now. It will remedy 
conditions created by recent legislation that you and I know 
must be corrected if it is going to work. I have laid stress 
on only two—legislation affecting the issuance of securities 
and tax legislation—both little understood by the masses, 
but both of which must be modified in any scheme that will 
restore the United States to its former steady economic 
progress. 


American Transportation 


ALL SHOULD BE TREATED ALIKE 


By J. J. PELLEY, President, Association of American Railroads 
Delivered over American Forum of the Air, March 10, 1940 


highway, waterway and airway—has its part to play 
in our general transportation system. Each agency 
can perform some service better than any of the others. 

The part of the railroads is to furnish the kind of trans- 
portation on which our whole American system of produc- 
tion and distribution depends. Railroads are the one form 
of transportation which can handle every sort of freight— 
in any quantity—between all parts of the countury—and in 
all seasons. They do this for all shippers alike—on terms 
that are equal to all and known to all—and they do it so 
cheaply that their average revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is less than one cent. 

The railroads which render such essential service are in 
financial difficulties. Why? 

Not because of any failure in service. Railroad service is 
better, faster, safer and more dependable now than ever 
before. 

Not because of increased cost of operation. Since 1921 
our unit costs of handling freight have decreased more than 
37 per cent. 


"hie of the four agencies of transportation—railway, 


Not because of excessive rates. We get an average of 
24 per cent less than we did in 1921 for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. 

It is not excessive capitalization. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that the total investment in 
railroad property is more than twenty-six billion dollars— 
and has fixed its present valuation at twenty-one billion dol- 
lars. Railroad securities of all sorts outstanding in the hands 
of the public amount to less than nineteen billion dollars, 
Therefore, railroad capitalization is not more than the 
amount invested in railroads—or more than their valuation 
today—but it is far less. 

It is not increasing debt as compared with railroad in- 
vestments because their debts are not increasing but decreas- 
ing. Thirty years ago, the railroads owed $600 for every 
$1,000 invested; today, they owe $429 for every $1,000 
invested. 

It is not a failure to coordinate and consolidate. There 
has been much coordination and consolidation. There will 
be more. But the most complete coordination and consoli- 
dation will not solve the problem. Seventeen years ago, 
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Great Britain consolidated twenty-five major British rail- 
roads and almost one hundred smaller ones into four re- 
gional systems. Nevertheless, today Great Britain has a 
railroad situation identical with ours. 

Our difficulties, let me repeat, are not concerned with 
service, or rates, or capitalization, or debt, or coordination 
and consolidation. These things are not the causes of rail- 
road difficulties. Whatever might be done about them would 
not solve the problem. 

What, then, is the trouble? Stated plainly, the trouble is 
that we have lost a substantial part of our business to other 
forms of transportation. Why has this business been lost? 
Some of it because other agencies can do some things better 
than we can. Most of it has been lost because railroads have 
to do business under one public policy—while other forms 
of transportation do business under an entirely different 
policy. 

Railroads are expected to meet all their own costs—not 
merely the cost of running their trains. They have to pro- 
vide their own roadways in the first place. They have to 
keep them up, all at their own expense. More than that, 
they have to pay real taxes on both roadway and equipment. 
By real taxes I mean taxes which are not spent on railroad 
tracks—taxes that are spent to help support the schools and 
the institutions and general operations of government. Con- 
trast this with the public policy toward highway, waterway 
and airway carriers. The investment necessary to build the 
ways on which those carriers operate comes out of the public 
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treasury. The cost of maintaining them is borne by the 
public. 

The highway operators do not pay what they should for 
the use of the highways. The airway operators pay only a 
very nominal sum for the use of the airway facilities. The 
waterway operators pay absolutely nothing for the use of 
improved waterways provided for them at public expense. 

What is the remedy? The remedy is to treat all agencies 
of transport alike—alike in matters of taxation, regulation 
and public policy generally. What is the outlook for a 
change in public policy? We feel that the public desires to 
have the transportation problem solved in a fair and impar- 
tial manner. We believe that the public is always fair when 
correctly informed. We are making an earnest effort to 
present a fair and correct picture of the transportation 
situation. 

Governmental authorities, especially at Washington, have 
shown great interest in this subject, particularly during the 
past few years. At the last session of Congress, bills dealing 
with transportation were passed by both houses. These two 
bills differing somewhat in character are now being consid- 
ered by a conference committee composed of representatives 
of the Senate and House. We are very hopeful that this 
session of Congress will enact legislation which will be a 
step forward in the solution of the transportation question. 
But it will not be solved until the national and state govern- 
ments adopt a policy of treating all agencies of transport 
alike—and by alike I mean alike in matters of taxation, 
regulation, and public policy generally. 


Affairs 


THE MADNESS OF EUROPE WAS TOO GREAT 
By KEY PITTMAN, U. S. Senator from Nevada 
Delivered before the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity, Washington, D. C., March 11, 1940 


R. Toastmaster: Dr. Brown, eminent supreme 
M archon; members of the Supreme Council, Wash- 
ington City Rho Chapter; and members of the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity: I deeply appreciate your 
invitation to address you this evening on the subject of World 
Affairs. There was never in the history of the world a sub- 
ject that so vitally affects the lives of people and, in fact, 
civilization. In addressing my fraternity tonight, I am speak- 
ing to a cross-section of men who hold high positions in every 
profession and industry in the United States. It is well 
that in this period when humanity has imposed upon it suffer- 
ing beyond expression that those who believe in brotherly 
love should give consideration to the sad condition of the 
world. 

Great races of people, dominated by the brute instincts of 
greed and fear, have abandoned the teachings of Christ, the 
natural laws of humanity and justice. The efforts of power- 
ful governments with mass control of their peoples are bent 
upon the unrestrained destruction of human life—soldiers, 
civilians, women, and children. In their madness they have 
closed their minds and souls to the dictates of reason. Czecho- 
slovakia, and ideal democratic state composed of a high-class 
citizenry has been destroyed. Poland, which through the 
ages has been fighting for its independence, has had its people 
slaughtered and its government wiped out of existence. Fin- 
land—loyal, patriotic, honest Finland—has been invaded 
without excuse by Russia, a country a hundred times as 
powerful as Finland. The Finnish people are dying for the 


love of their country and for the honor of their people. 
China, with its 400,000,000 of peaceful, energetic, and honor- 
able people, without legitimate cause or excuse, is being de- 
stroyed and its men, women, and children tortured and ex- 
terminated with barbarity never exceeded. Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, who have lived by peace and who even 
remained neutral during the first Great World War, are 
now threatened with extermination from two powerful 
sources. Rumania, who desires neutrality alone, is being 
forced into an untenable position by the Allies on one hand 
and by Germany upon the other hand. In fact, all the 
Balkan states are trembling today in fear of conquest by 
Germany and Russia. 

When this war reaches the apex of its intensity and de- 
struction, its results, as far as destruction of life and civili- 
zation are concerned, will be as a mountain to a molehill 
by comparison with the last war. The instruments of de- 
struction in the air and under the water have been developed 
to a degree that they may carry their destruction many times 
further and with far greater destructive powers. 

And what is the hope of stopping this catastrophe? Our 
Government, through the passage and the administration of 
the Neutrality Act, is strictly maintaining its neutrality as 
between the warring powers and has prevented the destruc- 
tion of our ships and the lives of our sailors by restraining 
commerce with warring powers and by keeping our ships 
out of the war zones; and yet, while this act and its ad- 
ministration has very probably eliminated our people from the 
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destruction of their lives and property, nevertheless, we can- 
not escape the dire effects of the destruction of the lives of 
the best people in the world and the chaos that must follow. 

Our Government did everything in its power to induce 
the great governments of Europe who were threatening war 
to desist and to reach a reasonable peaceful understanding. 
The madness of Europe was too great. Our sincere efforts 
failed. 

The President has sent to Europe Mr. Sumner Welles, 
the Under Secretary of State, to ascertain confidentially the 
attitude of the governments of the warring powers, their 
objectives, and, if possible, to ascertain some possible formula 
that might be the foundation at the proper time for the 
United States to make further efforts to bring about a cessa- 
tion of war and an adjustment of the controversies that are 
the causes of the war. It was a splendid undertaking upon 
the part of the President. There was some fear expressed 
at the time that the mission of Mr. Welles was announced 
by the President. Some thought that Mr. Welles might un- 
fortunately be led into the controversies. His actions in 
Italy, Germany, and France have proven conclusively that 
he has made no such mistakes, and will make no such mis- 
takes—that he is only seeking information in confidence 
that may be of value to our country in the future. It -ppears 
that he has won the confidence of the various high officers 
of the governments with whom he has conferred. Never, 
by word or action, has he violated that confidence. Some 
said the President could obtain the same information through 
his ambassadors. Ambassadors cannot be the recipients of 
the same confidence of foreign governments as a special 
envoy because ambassadors frequently in their efforts to 
better the position of their own governments in the eyes 
of the world talk too much. Mr. Welles has not talked 
at all. 

The situation in Asia is improving. It has become ap- 
parent to the Japanese Government that they cannot conquer 
China. The cost of their invasion already has been almost 
destructive of the monetary and economic systems of Japan. 
In this situation there is hope that a satisfactory adjustment 
between China and Japan will be worked out eventually. 

Both Germany and Great Britain realize more fully now 


the cost in life, money, and materials of this great war if it 
continues to its end. And yet the madness still prevails to 
such an extent that rulers see no way yet except to continue 
this war of destruction. Each of the warring powers has laid 
down conditions of peace which anticipate the destruction of 
the economic life of the other. Certainly this is unnecessary. 
It is unreasonable. It is impossible. The entry of Russia 
into the war through its invasion of Poland and Finland 
and its alliance with Germany has greatly complicated the 
efforts for peace. Italy may be forced into the war on 
Germany’s side and yet the Italian people will never favor 
an alliance with communistic Russia. Italy would not be 
happy at the conquest of the Balkan states by Germany and 
Russia. When Italy and the Balkans are drawn into this 
war, peace will be long deferred. If there is not an armistice 
before the summer commences, the chances are that the war 
will continue to its finish. 

Now is the time for neutral countries to constantly ham- 
mer for the thought of peace. Possibly if an armistice could 
be induced for 30 days and fear could be allayed during that 
period of time, then maybe the neutral powers could offer 
their services. It is inconceivable that the warring powers 
should refuse an armistice to permit of calm discussion of 
the alleged causes of war and the objectives of such war. 
To refuse such an undertaking is to carelessly and selfishly 
pronounce the doom of civilization. We realize, of course, 
the difficulty of neutrals approaching warring powers in the 
intense heat of war. We are aware, of course, that unless 
such good services are welcomed by the warring powers, 
they can accomplish no good. And yet, sad as the picture ap- 
pears, our citizens should be well satisfied with the high 
and patriotic position taken by their own Government. They 
should be happy to such extent as may be, considering the 
suffering of the world, that their sons will not be destroyed 
in this foreign war, that their Government and their civiliza- 
tion will not be threatened with destruction, and that their 
Government is maintaining a position that will enable it 
to render valuable services in bringing about peace, and if 
not peace then to maintain the seeds of civilization to re- 
— it after the war in the devastated areas of the 
world. 


Vocational Guidance 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH HAVE NEVER BEEN PREEMPTED 


By F. W. NICHOL, Vice-President of International Business Machines Co. 
Delivered at opening of Fifth Annual Career Conference, New York, March 7, 1940 


to our national economy and to the future well-being 

of our country today as that of employment. This 
problem is not peculiar to the United States. During the 
post-World-War period we have seen the problem of un- 
employment facing all the countries of Europe. Sweeping 
and revolutionary changes have been brought about. 

It seems to me that, in trying to work out some solution 
to the problem of unemployment, we should keep before 
our minds two things. First, we should keep in mind the 
vital importance to society of the solution of employment 
problems. Secondly, we should remember that the changed 
and changing world conditions make it necessary for pioneer- 
ing in this field, and that the decisions we make now may 
affect vitally the future course of vocational guidance 
activities. 


Pre cern no other fundamental problem is so vital 





I emphasize the importance of vocational guidance to our 
national economy as a whole, because it is possible that even 
those who are most interested in this work do not fully 
comprehend its full implications. When we look back at 
the work of pioneers in other fields, such as the early experi- 
ments of Maxwell and Faraday with electricity, for example, 
we realize that they could not have appreciated the far- 
reaching results their efforts were to bring. 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE NEEDED 


The necessity for vocational guidance grows out of the 
extended application of the principle of the division of labor. 
In that principle lies the foundation of much of the world’s 
progress. 

Before the world: had become so closely knit by ties of 
almost instantaneous communication and rapid transporta- 
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tion, we could think of division of labor in a national way. 
Now, we must think of it in an international way. 

When primitive man crossed a stream he was compelled 
to swim and was able to carry only a few pounds on his 
back. When he had learned to make a boat he could travel 
faster and carry heavier loads with much greater ease. But 
not every man could build a boat, and not every man could 
navigate. This progress was made possible by dividing the 
group into fishermen, hunters, arrow makers, boat builders 
and navigators, and into other sub-divisions. By this process 
of plexity of today’s specialization, in a great many cases, 
each individual performs one function in the process carried 
on by the group, so that one misfit may cause second-rate 
output by the whole group. 

This is as true of the professions as it is of factory opera- 
tions. In a suit at law we often find that one lawyer con- 
fers with the witnesses, another prepares the pleadings, 
another examines witnesses, while still another makes the 
final plea to the jury. And in the medical field, we have 
an x-ray by one specialist, diagnosis by another, and a surgical 
operation by another specialist, depending on what part of 
the anatomy is affected. And, in any of these cases, one 
bungler can spoil the work of all, while perfect teamwork 
brings marvelous results. 


Must Bz Fitrep to Task 


We all get more out of our own life work if everybody 
else whose activity meshes into our own is well fitted to his 
task. 

There are other aspects of this problem equally important 
to society and the progress of civilization. Crime and dis- 
ease, I believe, are part of the price which society pays for 
vocational misfits. 

In my sphere of activity, which includes the employment 
of young people, both men and women, I find a growing 
tendency on the part of applicants to feel that they know 
something about the nature of the work in which they would 
like to engage, which is a good thing, although it is not 
the part of wisdom to be too “choosey” unless you are sure 
that you have special talents and abilities. 

Years ago, when a young man sought employment, he 
just about accepted anything that was offered him, and let 
nature take its course. The youth of today is given much 
more assistance in this matter, by organizations such as this, 
by publications, and by business organizations themselves. 





When you come to our organization, for example, look- 
ing for a position, we don’t simply throw you into a position 
that might be vacant. We try to find out what your adapt- 
ability is, what your talents are, what your abilities are, 
and fit you into a particular niche in which you can best ex- 
press and develop yourself. 

I am a staunch believer in the future of this country and 
in its youth. It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the 
tremendous resources which we possess in our land. 

I have been engaged in international business for a num- 
ber of years and I have traveled and operated in most coun- 
tries of the world, and I know from first-hand experience 
that no other country compares with ours in the matter of 
resources and standards of living and that it is today, as it 
has always been, a land of opportunity. 

Our greatest resource is an intangible. It is the char- 
acter of our people. The future of this country depends 
upon the character of today’s and tomorrow’s leaders. And 
most of you who sit before me, I hope, represent tomorrow’s 
leaders. The great executives of industry today place char- 
acter at the top of the list of requisites for success. It doesn’t 
matter what other fine qualities you may have, if you lack 
character, your chances of success are nil. 

Opportunity for youth in this country has never been pre- 
empted. There are more frontiers to conquer than existed 
in your father’s or grandfather’s day, although they are of a 
different nature. Research, invention, science, engineering 
and new discoveries open up new fields and continue to offer 
ever-widening opportunities. 

There is no saturation point in opportunities, and they will 
be seized by those who are prepared to seize them—those 
whose thinking and attitudes are optimistic and constructive; 
and they will be made the most of by those who are willing 
to pay the price and make the sacrifices which all true suc- 
cess demands. 

Vocational guidance is one very practical application of a 
relatively new branch of science. Some time, if we recognize 
our opportunities and our obligations, we shall see from our 
records the development of definite standards of vocational 
aptitudes. Some time we shall know, with a great degree of 
certainty, from the trial and error of today, what adult 
qualifications are indicated by the various characteristics of 
of childhood and adolescent age. 

We may enter this conference then with the full knowl- 
edge of the importance and dignity of our task. 


The Situation in Europe 


DWELLING IN THE CAGE WITH THE TIGER 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, First Lord of the British Admiralty 
Broadcast from London, England, March 31, 1940 


when after rigors of Winter our fields and woodlands 

are reviving, that all our thoughts must be turned and 
bent upon sterner war. When I spoke to you six months ago 
I said that if we reached the Spring without any great events 
occurring we should then have gained an important success. 
I still feel that this additional period of preparation has been 
an invaluable help to the Allies. 

Peaceful parliamentary nations have more difficulty in 
transforming themselves into vast war-making organisms 
than dictator States who glorify and feed their youth on 
dreams of conquest. The British Empire and the French 


[: seems rather hard with Spring caressing the land, and 


Republic are now joined together in indissoluble union so 
that their full purposes may be accomplished. An immense 
progress has been made in almost every direction, in strength- 
ening our forces, in improving our defenses and in adapting 
our whole economy and way of life to the credit of the 
common cause. 

Up to the present, time has been on our side, but time is 
a changeable ally—he may be with you in one period and 
against you in another, and then if you come through that 
other he may return again, more faithful than before. It 
seems to me, in giving a general view, that an intensification 
of the struggle is to be expected, and we are certainly by no 
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means inclined to shrink from it. We must not boast or 
speak in terms of vain conceit and overconfidence. We have 
never underrated the terrible nature of what we undertook 
when, after striving so long for peace, we set ourselves to 
the task of dealing with the Nazi and German menace, and 
of dealing with it in such a fashion as would clear a path of 
progress and enable all countries, the great and small, old 
and new, to breathe freely for a long time to come. 

We do not minimize our job, but we can now measure it 
in its enormous magnitude more exactly than we could be- 
fore we came into contact with our adversary on the sea and 
in the air. We do not conceal from ourselves that trials and 
tribulations lie before us far beyond anything we have so 
far undergone, and we know that supreme exertion will be 
required from the British and French nations. 

We know all this, but we are entitled to recognize the 
basic facts. Our resources and our manpower, once they are 
fully developed, match and exceed those of the enemy. The 
British and French races together amount to 110,000,000 
against less than 70,000,000 of Germans who cannot count 
the 16,000,000 they are holding down by brute force. 

Through our command of the sea, which is becoming con- 
siderably more complete, the resources of the whole world 
are to a very large extent open to us, and on surveying the 
whole scene we may rightly feel a good and sober assurance 
that if we do our best we shall not fail. 

Some people often ask me: “Will the war be long or 
short?” It might have been a very short war, perhaps, 
indeed, there might have been no war, if all the neutral 
States, who share our conviction upon fundamental matters, 
and who openly or secretly sympathize with us, had stood 
together at one signal and in one line. We did not count 
on this, we did not expect it, and therefore we are not dis- 
appointed or dismayed. We trust in God, and in our own 
arms uplifted in a cause which we devoutly feel carries with 
it the larger hopes and harmonies of mankind. 

But the fact is that many of the smaller States of Europe 
are terrorized by Nazi violence and brutality into supplying 
Germany with the material of modern war, and this fact 
may condemn the whole world to a prolonged ordeal with 
grievous, unmeasured consequences in many lands. There- 
fore, I cannot assure you that the war will be short and still 
less that it will be easy. 

It is, I think, our duty to try, so far as our strength lies, 
not only to win the war but to curtail, so far as possible, 
its devouring course. Some few weeks ago I spoke about 
the action of the neutral States who have the misfortune to 
be Germany’s neighbors. We have the greatest sympathy 
for these forlorn countries, and we understand their dangers 
and their point of view, but it would not be right, or in the 
general interest, that their weakness should be the aggressor’s 
strength, and fill to overflowing the cup of human woe. 
There could be no justice if in a moral struggle the aggressor 
tramples down every sentiment of humanity, and if those 
who resist him remain entangled in the tatters of violated 
legal conventions. 

Hardly a day passes without fresh outrages of a barbarous 
character being inflicted upon the shipping and sailors of all 
European countries. Their ships are sunk by mines, or by 
torpedo, or by bombs from the air, and their crews are mur- 
dered, or left to perish, unless we are able to rescue them. 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and even Italians, and many 
more I could mention, have been the victims of Hitler’s 
murderous rage. 

In his frenzy, this wicked man and the criminal regime 
which he has conceived and erected, increasingly turn their 
malice upon the weak, upon the lowly, and above all, upon 
the unarmed vessels of countries with which Germany is 


still supposed to be in friendly relations. In the British and 
French convoys there is safety. Only one in 800 neutral 
ships which have resorted to our protection has been sunk; 
only one in every 800. It is 800 to 1 against a sinking at 
the present time. But outside the shelter of the Allied navies, 
merciless, baffled, pent-up spite is wreaked upon all who 
come within the Nazi clutches. 

More than 150 neutral ships have been destroyed and 
over 1,000 neutral seamen have been slaughtered in Hitler’s 
frantic endeavor to terrorize all who seek to trade with the 
British Isles. During the last fortnight, fourteen neutral 
ships have been sunk and only one British ship. After all it 
is we who are his foes, and it is we who have the honor to be 
his foes. 

Such a form of warfare has never been practiced since 
the effectual suppression of piracy on the high seas. And 
this is the monstrous power which even the very neutrals 
who have suffered and are suffering most—this is the power 
which they are forced to supply with the means of future 
aggression. This is the power before whom, even while they 
writhe in anger, they are forced to bow, and whose victory 
they are compelled to aid, even though, as they well know, 
that victory would mean their own enslavement. 

Why, only yesterday, while the sailors from a British 
submarine were carrying ashore on stretchers eight emaci- 
ated Dutchmen, whom they had rescued from six days’ 
exposure in an open boat, Dutch aviators in Holland, in the 
name of strict and impartial orthodoxy, were shooting down 
a British aircraft which had lost its way. 

I do not reproach the Dutch, our valiant allies of bygone 
centuries. My heart goes out to them in their peril and 
distress, dwelling as they do in the cage with the tiger, but 
when we are asked to take as a matter of course interpreta- 
tions of neutrality which give all the advantages to the ag- 
gressor and inflict all the disadvantages upon the defenders 
of freedom, I recall a saying of the late Lord Balfour: 
“This is a singularly ill-contrived world but not so ill- 
contrived as that.” 

But all these outrages upon the sea which are so clearly 
visible pale before the villainous deeds which were wrought 
upon the helpless Czechs and Austrians, and they sink almost 
into insignificance before the hideous agony of Poland. What 
a frightful fate has overtaken Poland! Here was a com- 
munity of nearly thirty-five millions of people with all the 
organization of a modern government, and all the traditions 
of an ancient State, which, in a few weeks, was dashed out 
of civilized existence to become an incoherent multitude of 
tortured and starving men, women and children, ground 
— the heel of two rival forms of withering, blasting 

illing. 

The other day in a well-known British harbor I inspected 
the crew of a Polish destroyer. I rarely have seen a finer 
body of men. I was stirred by their discipline and bearing, 
yet how tragic was their plight! Their ship was afloat, but 
their country had foundered. But then I looked around 
upon all the great ships of war which lay at their anchors, 
and at all the preparations which were being made on every 
side to carry this war forward at all costs, as long as may 
be necessary. I comforted myself with the thought that when 
these Polish sailors have finished their work with the British 
Navy, we will take particular care that they once more have 
a home to go to. 

I know the fate of Poland stares every one in the face. 
There are thoughtless, dilettante or purblind worldlings who 
sometimes ask us: “What is it that Britain and France are 
fighting for?” To this I make the answer: “If we left off 
fighting, you would soon find out.” 

We shall follow this war wherever it leads us, but we 
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have no wish to broaden the area of conflict. At the outbreak, 
seven months ago, we didn’t know that Italy would not be 
our enemy, we were not sure that Japan would not be our 
enemy. Many people, on the other hand, had hoped that 
Russia would re-enter the comity of nations and help to 
shield the working folk all over the world from Nazi ag- 
gression. But none of these things, good or bad, has hap- 
pened. 

We have no quarrel with the Italian or Japanese peoples. 
We have tried and we shall try our best to live on good 
terms with them. It is no part of our policy to seek a war 
with Russia. The Soviet Government, in their onslaught 
upon the heroic Finns, have exposed to the whole world the 
ravages which communism makes upon the fiber of any na- 
tion which falls a victim to that deadly mental and moral 
disease. ‘This exposure of the Russian Army and Russian Air 
Force has astonished the world and has rightly heartened 
all that States that dwell upon the Russian border. 

But there is no need for Russia to be drawn into this 
struggle, unless upon the promptings of obsolete imperialist 
ambition she wishes to do so on her own volition and on plans 
of malice prepense she throws her weight on the side of our 
enemy. Our affair is not with her. Our affair is with Hitler 


and the Nazi German power. There is the head and fore- 
front of the offending, and it is there, and there alone, that 
we seek to strike. 

All’s quiet upon the Western Front, and today, this Satur- 
day, so far nothing has happened on the sea nor in the air. 
But, more than a million German soldiers, including all their 
active divisions and armored divisions, are drawn up ready 
to attack at a few hours’ notice all along the frontiers of 
Luxembourg, of Belgium and of Holland. At any moment 
these neutral countries may be subjected to an avalanche 
of steel and fire, and the decision rests in the hands of a 
haunted, morbid being, who, to their eternal shame, the 
German peoples, in their bewilderment, have worshiped as 
a god. 

That is the situation of Europe tonight, and can any one 
wonder that we are determined to bring such a hideous state 
of alarm and malice to an end, and to bring it, to an end as 
soon as may be, and to bring it to an end once and for all. 

Few there are tonight who, looking back on these last 
seven months, would doubt that the British and French 
peoples were right to draw the sword of justice and retribu- 
tion. Fewer still there are who would wish to sheathe it till 
its somber, righteous work is done. 


Towards a Permanent Peace 


ECONOMIC READJUSTMENTS ARE NECESSARY 
By THOMAS J. WATSON, President, International Business Machines Co. 
Delivered at the Kiwanis Club Forum, Endicott, N. Y., March 7, 1940 


and in our country and in our community is by coming 

in contact with people and learning to know them, 
their problems, their aims and ambitions. Then we are in 
a position to cooperate with them in a helpful way. 

In these times it is impossible to keep our minds off the 
war that is going on, even though we are not engaged in it. 
It has always seemed to me an uncalled for war, but still 
it is on. 1 have been working for the past twenty years with 
the International Chamber of Commerce, a group of lead- 
ing, industrial, financial and professional people represent- 
ing 50 different countries planning economic adjustments 
that would insure permanent peace. 

At a meeting of the organization in Copenhagen last 
June we outlined plans, which were unanimously agreed 
upon by all the countries represented, and organized the 
Committee for Economic Peace. That committee has been 
backed by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
which gave us a very substantial cash award to help us defray 
the expense of the employment of experts in the different 
countries to analyze conditions and find out what each coun- 
try needs from other countries and what each country has 
to give to other countries. Then the war broke out, but that 
has not checked our efforts; in fact, it has caused us to 
increase our efforts toward making these studies. 

About three months ago the Committee for Economic 
Peace, which is made up of members of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and the International Chamber 
of Commerce, turned in its first report. That report, in two 
volumes, compiled by 20-odd experts from all the leading 
countries of the world, brought out the beginning of our 
plan for economic adjustments. We are continuing that 
work because we know that when this war is over it will 
have proved only one thing—the superiority of one side or 


Ts only way we can hope to be helpful in this world 


the other on the battlefield. It will not have settled any of 
the things that caused it and it will not have pointed the 
road to peace. 

After the war is over, men (and women, too, I hope) 
will have to sit around a table and discuss plans for the 
future. That is where we hope to come in with plans for 
economic adjustments which will make available to all 
countries a sufficient amount of the natural resources of 
the world to enable them to carry on. 

There is enough of everything in the world to adequately 
supply all peoples with the necessities and comforts of life, 
but, unfortunately, the talents of the people, the quality of 
the soil and the natural resources of the world are unequally 
divided. That means that certain people in certain countries 
are able to excel in the production of certain things. Our 
job is to find a way to make it possible for those people to 
distribute the things they can best produce, and in turn buy 
things that other people can produce to better advantage. It 
means a fair exchange of goods and services both ways across 
the borders of nations. In my judgment and the judgment of 
others who have been working with me on this for a long 
period of years, that is the only thing we can really bank on 
as a plan for permanent peace. We believe that the proper 
amount of goods and services going both ways across the 
borders of the countries will do away with the necessity for 
soldiers marching across those same borders. As we see it, 
it is rather a simple proposition, if only we can get people 
to understand it. 

I am not talking free trade, because I believe that it is the 
duty of every country to protect its own people on certain 
things, but there are many places where we can break down 
the trade barriers that are handicapping us, and start the flow 
of trade. 

A large percentage of essential raw materials, such as 
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rubber, copper, and oil, is produced by two countries. Still 
every country needs some of those things. If only we can 
get people to understand that buying and selling will make 
everybody more prosperous, we are going to get somewhere. 

“After this war is over, we must look to developing plans 
that will give us a better world. I am an optimist on the 
future. As I review history, I find that following every time 
when people have felt that things were so bad nothing good 
would ever come, the world has gone ahead and made greater 
progress. 

There is no saturation point in progress. If we will only 
believe in ourselves, in our country and in our world. In the 
United States some of us get to feel that because we are so 
strong and have so many things and have been so successful 
it is not necessary for us to give any consideration to any 
other countries. As I view the picture of my own country, I 
feel that we should be the last in the world to get the idea 
that we can isolate ourselves and live within ourselves. That 
is because we are such a highly industrialized nation. With 
only 6 per cent of the world’s population, we are manufactur- 
ing 47 per cent of all the things manufactured in the world. 
Not very many years ago we were manufacturing 50 per 
cent. 

But just think of a country with 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion and 6 per cent of the area of the world, manufacturing 
47 per cent of everything that is manufactured and consum- 
ing 90 per cent of it within its own borders! That is a great 
tribute to American industry and to the American people. 

But let us never forget how dependent we are upon other 
nations for certain things that are essential in keeping the 
wheels of industry turning in the United States. 

I will mention our automobile industry, because that is 
our largest manufacturing industry. If we were to adopt an 
isolation policy and decide to live within ourselves we would 
have to stop manufacturing automobiles. Engineers and 
chemists will tell you that our American automobile contains 
ingredients from 56 different countries that we do not pro- 
duce enough of in the United States and without which we 
could not produce it. I think that illustration alone is enough 
to eliminate from the minds of all thinking people any thought 
of isolation. 

I might mention another simple illustration, that of tin 
cans. There is not a home in America tonight that has not in 
it one or more tin cans filled with food. We would not know 
how to go about feeding our people properly today without 
canned foods. Yet we produce partically no tin; we have to 
depend upon other countries for it. 

I am not going to take up your time with a lot of statis- 
tics, but I think it is well for us to think of those two things, 
particularly the automobile, because the same thing applies all 
through industry. In some cases the quantities may be smaller 
but we still need them. Right in this city there is not a 
manufacturing industry that does not depend on other coun- 
tries for certain things. 

I stress that point because we must keep our wheels of 
industry turning. We have many people trained to do the 
jobs that are to be done, but for several years we have not 
been able to give all these people the jobs they are willing 
and able to fill. Why? Because we have been going through 
a world depression; that has caused our trouble in the 
United States. A shortage? No. We have had in this 
country for the past ten years a surplus of wheat, corn, cotton, 
oil, copper and gold—tremendous surpluses—and still we 
have been in this depression, and in it deep. That is because 
we are able to produce things in quantities greater than we 
are able to consume in the United States. 

So we must find other markets. My optimism as to the 
future is based on my belief that the people of my own coun- 


try, in conjunction with the peoples of other countries, are 
going to find a solution to the problem of the exchange of 
these things so we can sell our surpluses. I cannot see ahead 
what we can consider real prosperity until we do find markets 
for these surpluses. 

Having these surpluses has brought about curtailment of 
production. That does not spell progress; we have to get 
away from it. We have to sell these surpluses, increase con- 
sumption and production in order to have real prosperity. 

Speaking of consumption, per capita consumption of the 
United States is seven times as great as that of all the other 
countries cf the world combined. So we are doing our part 
along that line. 

We have in this country many things to be proud of and 
thankful for and, in spite of the mistakes we have always 
made and are still making, we are making progress and are 
going to continue to make progress. 

We talk about leadership—and we have produced and 
always will produce great leaders in this country—but after 
all, it is the people back of the leaders who have the say. I 
believe that, in the last analysis, the peoples of all countries 
are going to have a say in the settling of their problems. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, said last year in a talk in New York that he had been 
conferring with a great English authority who had been 
studying and analyzing the feelings and the sentiment of the 
peoples of the world and that he had come to the conclusion 
that there were less than 1,500 persons in the world who 
wanted war. And from my own observations and contacts 
throughout the world, I can endorse that. It is my honest 
belief that that is true, and yet the war is on. 

What does that mean? It means that just a few persons 
brought about the war; it was not the wish of the people as a 
whole. Some day the people as a whole are going to decide 
that they are not going to do things that are against the 
interests of themselves and everybody else. They are not 
going to allow a few persons to tear down everything that has 
been built up during the past several hundred years—things 
along the lines of higher standards of living, greater freedom 
and greater happiness. The peoples of this world are going 
to decide that problem for the leaders, and they are going 
to decide it in the right way. 

What can we do as individuals? Every one of us can 
make a contribution. When we look upon the world as a 
big and complex structure we are likely to feel that we can- 
not do anything about it because it is too big. That is true 
if we approach it from that standpoint. But each and every 
one of us has his own little world. It is made up of our 
family, our friends and the people who believe in us and have 
confidence in us. As individuals we can work in that little 
world and bring our influence to bear on those other people 
in it. In this way we can bring about the results we want 
in our own communities, in our own country and through- 
out the world. 

That, to me, is the most important thing for the indi- 
vidual, because the individual is the one who counts. One 
man can sway and control and lead a certain number of 
people, large numbers even, for a certain length of time, 
but if his policies are not sound and his heart is not right, 
he cannot keep it up indefinitely. 

So let us all believe in ourselves as individuals. Let us be- 
lieve that we have a job to do, and let us determine that we 
are going to do it. George Bernard Shaw once said, “We 
must all share in the evils of the world or move to another 
planet.” Those who do not think and work in their own way 
to try to make things better, should assume their share of 
the responsibility for the evils of the world. 

Getting down to our community, what are we most inter- 
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ested in? It is the future. That is what we are all think- 
ing about. We have children and we are thinking about 
them. We are thinking about what we are going to do. 

There have been times perhaps when some of us have felt 
that our children were not going to have a good future. But 
I disagree with that, if we will do our part. The future of 
our community—and this applies to every community—is go- 
ing to be what we make it. What kind of future do we want 
to have here in the Triple Cities and in this valley. We 
feel that we have and have always had one of the finest 
communities in the world, but we feel that we want to 
make it a better community. 

How can we do that? We can do it through organizations 
such as the Kiwanis and all the other organizations, religious, 
educational, etc., represented in this valley, and through the 
individuals, working together, extending to each other honest, 
helpful cooperation. 

I want to congratulate the organization which has fathered 
these forums and brought people here to talk over these things 
with you. It is one of the most helpful things that can be 





done in a community. What we want to do is to hear from 
more of the people in the community, get their views and 
exchange ideas with them. Let us never get the feeling 
that there are many wonderful people outside of our com- 
munity who can tell us things to do that we do not know 
how to do, because that is not a fact. We know how to do 
our jobs. Let us get on the job and let us, each and every 
one, help the other fellow to do a better job. 

The International Chamber of Commerce, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the Kiwanis, and all 
other organizations, are all being helpful and they are going 
to continue to be. 

I would like to leave with you tonight this thought: we 
have in this world of ours, this community of ours, a need 
for something broader and deeper than all the things I have 
mentioned, and that is a spiritual revival, based on the Golden 
Rule—“Do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.” You have to create in the hearts of more people 
an honest desire simply to do right in their dealings with their 
fellow men. 


I Was Exploited 


AN INNOCENT CHILDHOOD VICTIM AND TODAY’S CAREFREE YOUTH 
By BRUCE BARTON, Congressman from New York 
Delivered at 16th Annual Luncheon of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, New York City, March 16, 1940 


published by the students of the Oak Park High School, 

Oak Park, Illinois. The copy was dated June, 1903. 
Being the last issue for that school year it contained, as was 
customary, the pictures of the editors. And there was my 
picture as editor-in-chief. 

It will be a surprise to you young people to know that an 
old fellow such as I now appear to be could have ever looked 
like one of you. But I did, just exactly. It will be an even 
more solemn and depressing thought to you that in thirty- 
five years you will be looking just like me. I am sorry to give 
you this bad news, but you are almost old enough now to be 
told the unpleasant facts of life. And the swift passage of 
time is one of them. 

In the same year that I edited The Tabula I was also the 
entire reportorial staff of the local town’s weekly newspaper. 
I worked Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday afternoons and 
evenings, and received a dollar a day, or three dollars a 
week. ‘This experience was a far more valuable educational 
experience to me than any year of classroom work, either 
in high school or college. Under today’s law such employ- 
ment would be illegal. The employer who hired a fifteen 
year old boy for three dollars a week would be branded as 
an exploiter of innocent childhood, and the boy himself 
would be bathed in the tears of up-lifters as a down-trodden 
victim, robbed of his right to a carefree youth. 

I think I had an advantage over most of you because I 
was born poorer than most of you were. My father said 
that he could not leave his children anything except an edu- 
cation and “the inestimable advantages of honest poverty.” 
We were told from the start that it was a case with us of 
“root hog or die.””, We were given to understand that unless 
we looked after ourselves nobody in the world would look 
after us. This sort of talk is now considered cruelly old- 
fashioned. But it had a very stimulating effect; it certainly 
made us hustle. 

I think I had another advantage over most of you in the 


Sos one recently sent me a copy of The Tabula, 


fact that education in my youth was simpler than it is now 
and, I believe, better. We were taught fewer subjects, but 
they were hard subjects, and we were compelled to work 
hard at them. We did not have any of the fancy new sub- 
jects, such as economics, psychology, sociology, and so forth. 
We had Greek and Latin and mathematics—all subjects in- 
volving hard mental work and discipline. And we had a lot 
of history. 

My advice to you would be to study all the history you 
possibly can. If you have a knowledge of what has happened 
in the past you are less likely to be surprised by life, or 
disappointed in human nature. Every school and college 
should have on its faculty one wise old man who would give 
a course of lectures on “Things that have been tried and did 
not work.” Such a course would save the human race many 
costly errors. For one thing, it would teach that nothing 
in the New Deal is really new. Everything that has been 
tried since 1933 was tried under the Roman Emperor Diocle- 
tian, and before that in ancient Athens. 

Most of you come from middle class families; you belong 
to what we know as the “great American middle class,”’ some- 
times referred to as “the backbone of the nation.” On this 
class is going to depend whether democracy in America sur- 
vives or dies. This class has been most richly showered with 
blessings by America; it has the greatest obligation to give 
something in the way of time and work and sacrifice to 
America. To the eternal shame of this class it must be re- 
corded that from thirty to forty per cent of its members do 
not even take the trouble to register and vote. If the middle 
class continues to neglect the duties of citizenship it will be 
bad news for America. I hope that in this respect you will 
do better than my generation has done. Make up your minds 
now that you are going to be informed and active citizens— 
not merely beneficiaries of America, but contributors to 
America. Form your own opinions on public questions, based 
on a sound historical perspective. Then take the time and 
effort to register and vote. 
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Building the American Economy 


THE MATERIAL PEDESTAL SUPPORTS THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS SUPERSTRUCTURE 


By W. J. CAMERON, of the Ford Motor Company 
A Talk Given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, March 10, 1940 


render in aid of the common life should be accompanied 

by a personal feeling of its importance, even an impor- 
tance exceeding that of other gifts and services. It is the 
feeling that “God could not have made this violin without 
Stradivarius ;” it enables men and women to carry on. The 
true artist, whatever his medium, could hardly endure creative 
pain without it. The laugh-maker, the humorist on the stage 
or in literature, the man who by the grace of a great gift 
can yield us the refreshment of merriment—he at times must 
feel that he is indispensable; and, at a given moment, he truly 
may be more important than statesmen, as Will Rogers was. 

And so, with the exponent of righteousness, the preacher 
of religion, who could not continue on his often lonely way, 
did he not feel that Ais was the essential service humanity 
needs. On through the field of education, with headmasters 
who seek to awaken intellect and character; and the field 
of medicine where men make almost incredible achievements 
in physical salvation; and the field of scientific research that 
constantly widens the radius of our mental frontier—these 
all are held to their job by the belief that the world could 
least afford to do without their work. The father supporting 
his family shares that feeling of essentiality, as does the wife 
and mother in the home with little ones growing up around 
her and her man. 

It is great to feel that one’s line of duty counts for some- 
thing. What is more bleak than the feeling—usually the 
very mistaken feeling—that one’s work counts for nothing! 
As to which is the more important where all work always is 
important, and where at any moment ary work actually may 
become of supreme importance, is not profitable discussion. 
When, however, each workman magnifies his office, we may 
be sure that all goes well. It is particularly desirable that 
the Businessman these days should more exalt his office. Busi- 
ness is a social ministry indispensable to society; it conveys 
to us knowledge of certain natural or divine laws which we 
must observe if we are to have a society; it is not invidious 
toward other forms of social ministry to summon Business to 
a fresh realization of its present importance. 


I: seems ordained that the gift we use or the service we 


As in war there comes a moment when one branch of the 
service may be of supreme immediate importance—artillery, 
engineering, infantry, sanitation, air service; as in certain 
periods of national development, the schools and McGuffey’s 
Readers may be the outstanding formative influences—so in 
other situations it is possible that one social ministry, for the 
time being, may take precedence of another. It seems that 
now—at this moment—American Business stands out as 
being what each of the other social services has been and 
again will be in their times—the pivot of events. 

This has nothing to do with whatever relation may exist 
between Business and Politics. The main occupation of 
American Business is to continue building the American 
Economy. That economy is nowhere near complete as yet, 
and only its incompleteness gives ground for certain tempo- 
rary political expedients. But the function of Business is 
the greater one—the long-time main task of completing the 
great edifice of American Economy, wherein every man shall 
sit under his own vine and fig tree, none daring to make him 
afraid. Others may concern themselves with the debris, the 
accidents of the building—let the builders continue with their 
task. And this, certainly not for the sake of Business, but for 
the sake of our Country which must always be our greatest 
concern. Basic in our Country’s welfare at the moment is 
the strengthening of her economic life. 

A country may reach the point where, for the time being, its 
basic public institutions are dependent for their integrity and 
efficiency on its private Business Institutions. If the material 
pedestal crumbles, what can support the social and spiritual 
superstructure? Religion has inculcated moral principles; 
the schools have disciplined intelligence; our homes have 
radiated idealism—what becomes of all these if now they 
cannot find a saving practical expression through Business? 
Education, Religion, the home must find their justification 
in the practical, material, productive affairs of life—else all 
of them fail together. Each has its appointed hour. This is 
the hour when all of them appeal for a new consecration of 
Business as a social ministry. 

Go on. Keep building the American Economy. Every 
level it rises, some so-called “‘problem”’ is obliterated. 


Religion in Democratic Education 


WHAT OF MORALITY IN A REPUBLIC? 


By VERY REVEREND WILLIAM J. MURPHY, S.J., President of Boston College 
Delivered on the Occasion of the First Universal Boston College Communion, March 31, 1940 


and our many friends: I wish to thank most sin- 

cerely in the name of the College the officials of 
the different radio stations and all who have made possible 
this unique occasion. Some five thousand members of the 
alumni in forty cities as far west as San Francisco are listen- 
ing to these words spoken under the familiar towers. This 
annihilation of time and space has a vague analogy to the 
mystical unity effected through the presence of Christ in the 


M EMBERS of the Alumni body of Boston College 


souls of each of us through the sacrament of the Last Supper. 
Such a meeting brings most vividly to our minds the signific- 
ance of a religious education in which the ties of fraternity 
and loyalty and the bonds of knowledge are synthesized in 
the higher unity of religion. 

What more fitting then, than that we turn our attention this 
morning to the character of religious education in our country. 
It is not my purpose to restrict my remarks to the colleges 
only, nor to consider our Catholic school system; but we 
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shall survey chiefly those broader principles which underlie 
all education and more particularly the common school edu- 
cation, its controlling theories and practices. 

The acute crisis which faces us in our national life has 
caused deep searching of heart. “All the charactery of sad 
brows” meets us wherever we turn. There are the many 
alarming social manifestations, especially among the younger 
members of society which in spite of a certain paternal opti- 
mism deserve more attention than an indulgent smile. The 
economic turmoil has assumed the quality of a permanent 
and grave symptom of civic malaisance. Lastly, in the inter- 
national sphere we, as other neutrals, are like a beleagued 
city. To turn an old phrase, our splendid isolation does 
not protect us from the incursions of hostile philosophies 
towards which we must eventually, willy-nilly, orient our 
institutions. 

In all this welter of confusion, in the stygian pessimism 
of the past years, amid all the hysterical shuttlings of divided 
opinions, one very heartening fact has emerged. The North 
star that we are steering by is the star of democratic life. 
On every possible occasion during the past decade the 
American people and their leaders have reaffirmed that in 
education, in social life and in international relations, we 
are determined to maintain that way of life which has been 
characteristic of our past history. We shall be a nation en- 
joying all the blessings of religious freedom, a nation of 
free men rejoicing in the fullest civic liberties, a classless 
society free from the striations of economic necessity. Lib- 
erty is a precious but precarious thing. The history of other 
nations shows us how rarely it is won, with what difficulty 
maintained. We need not consult learned tomes, for our own 
recollections of the past years have shown us how easily the 
delicate adjustments of freedom are thrown out of balance. 
With a vivid awareness of our own danger, contemporary 
educators, having faced the problem as it exists in our coun- 
try today, have proposed a specific solution. The future of 
American society, so it is premised, is with the common 
schools, and the hope of the future must be reposed in a 
democratic education, an education for citizenship. Plans 
have alre.dy been put into operation on a large scale sup- 
ported by a formidable array of theory. Students are to be 
trained chiefly in those branches of instruction which will fur- 
nish the necessary knowledge for citizenship, that is in the 
social sciences. The indispensable social attitudes will be 
developed by certain techniques which are already in the 
experimental stage in many schools. It is not our purpose 
this morning to examine at any length the philosophy and 
the naethods proposed by this school. I am certain that if 
common sense doesn’t intervene, we shall have seven devils 
to contend with in place of one. Most will agree that educa- 
tion must attend to social needs; we need no prophet to tell 
us that. From the earliest times and in the most primitive 
societies it was recognized that the training of the child 
was of vital concern to the family, the tribe, the nation or 
the church. It may be that we are forced to call attention to 
this fact in an exaggerated fashion today when the mad indi- 
vidualism of the Renaissance ideal, especially of the Rousseau- 
stic variety of it, has influenced so profoundly our educa- 
tional theory. And yet our emphasis must not swing into the 
excesses of the systems which are functioning in the certain 
European countries. But the great fundamental weakness of 
the present proposals lies in the complete omission of religious 
instruction. 

Democratic education must of course in the very beginning 
center its attention on the quality of the individual citizen. 
This truth was realized in the early days of our Republic, 
realized in a most practical way by the founding of free 
schools on so magnificent a scale that we stand unrivalled 





among all people in the vast scope of our general education. 
“Build schools then. You will thus abolish ignorance, crime, 
misery. You will quench hatred, and make the happiness 
and the greatness of the nation through the prosperity and 
morality of each of its students.” Such was the burden of 
Horace Mann’s apostolate of the common school a century 
ago. But time has told its tale. We have built the schools 
and have only substituted one kind of ignorance for another. 
We have built the schools, and as never before our courts 
are crowded with juvenile offenders. We have built the 
schools and morality both public and private—but we need 
not dwell on these facts which are only too well known. 
Washington in his Farewell Address sounded the warning; 
and in later generations the tragic defect of the secularized 
school was pointed out again and again. 

We cannot hope for an enlightened people without a clear 
and definite knowledge of religion. No set of facts, no body 
of knowledge can stand by itself. The mind will always 
seek ulterior significances, will always labor to adjust it to 
another and wider body of knowledge, will strive to find 
its applications to human relations. A classical example 
stands before us now when the vast accumulations of scien- 
tific and technical knowledge are seeking their meaning in a 
category of knowledge recently called social science. And 
social science seeks its meaning it knows not where. To edu- 
cate a member of a democratic nation without the most 
important knowledge which is the vital to all other learning 
is to place him in a labyrinth of many chambers and to fail 
to provide him with the guiding thread that will lead him 
safely out. Knowledge without religion is truncated, frag- 
mentary, shorn of most of its meaning. In other forms of 
society such meanings might perchance be supplied from other 
sources, but in our way of life and education which sup- 
poses so large a degree of autonomy in the individual, the 
result is anarchy. 

If knowledge without religion takes on the form of the 
centaur, what of morality in a republic? Morality without 
religion is unanchored. It can never rise in firmness, clarity 
and constancy above its primary source which is the intellect. 
The intellect itself is a poor groping thing, a mole that needs 
all the brilliance of Divine light to find its way. When to this 
uncertainty of mind we add the illusions of self-interest and 
of passion, the moral world disappears in chaos. There is no 
vaguer term in the American vocabulary today than Morality. 
And this has been true in every period when man has en- 
deavored to become the measure of his own conscience. It 
was true among the stoics; it was true in the 18th Century 
Enlightenment; it is painfully true today. What a sorry 
hope remains for the members of a democratic society when 
the meaning of justice, of honesty, of truth become nebulous. 
What if the undeviating laws of justice fail those who are in 
power? What if trickery and the “caveat emptor” take the 
place of honesty? What if truth means only that which 
suits one best in any given circumstances? What if the 
stern voice of duty speak in a language not understood? 
What if self-indulgence unwind the fiber of manhood ? 

If we face the matter from its psychological side, the need 
of religion becomes all the more evident. The necessary 
democratic social attitudes so much prized today, and all the 
more because of their rarity, must be based on the repression 
of one’s own will to dominate, not in blind submission to an 
illusory general will,—which is non-existent—but in such 
wise that the full and perfect growth of the individual be 
harmonized with the corresponding growth of every other 
member of society. This harmony can arise only from the 
realization of one’s own limitation and yet the realization 
must not be based merely upon comparison with a competitor. 
Cassius spoke truly when he said: 
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“I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.” 


But Cassius failed to solve the problem by tyrannicide. 
Our submission must be to a Being greater than ourselves 
whose dignity and power evoke our reverence, whose author- 
ity calls forth our obedience, whose goodness claims our 
loyalty. The indispensable social attitude therefore must be 
based upon humility. Humility without religion is an abject 
thing unworthy of free men; with religion it is a most 
exalted state of soul. Deep in each individual soul lies the 
paradox that must be resolved. “For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for 
may sake—shall save it.” “. . . unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground die it remaineth alone, but if it die 
it bringeth forth much fruit’”—words that solve for all time 
the harmonizing of the individual with society and with its 
Creator. Occasionally we may find certain individuals who 
through reason and great natural gifts have untied the knot 
of personality. Nature, as Newman well says, is a good 
mimic, but the artificers who can work such mimicry are 
very few. In a democratic society it is not the way of the 
few but the way of many that counts. When educators lay 
the ills of our present society to a perverted social sense, 
they are quite correct in their diagnosis. At the beginning 
of the modern period when all the forces which are now 
spending themselves had commenced to gather, the genius 
of Blake put into symbollic form the human society he beheld 
emerging from the forces of naturalism: 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame the fearful symmetry? 


A society of tigers will eventually destroy each other. The 
spirit of a Saint Francis that tamed the wolf of Gubbio 
must be found among us. 

But it will be asked: Upon what grounds is this religious 
function attributed to the schools? In answer to that we 
may say that a philosopher would recognize the American 
approach to education as a manifestation of the spirit of 
religion. Let me quote a declaration of aims from the report 
of the American Youth Commission of the National Council 
of Education: “The school has been and will be confronted 
with the task of identifying and making comprehensible for 
youth those elements in human experience which are in fact 
the essential elements in the prevailing culture. Finally, and 
above all, in a democracy such as ours, the school has the 
fundamental social responsibility of contributing to the 
mastery of the problems of human life through the develop- 
ment of human intelligence.” (Chapter XI.) Deeper and 
wider, but not truer, than any religious system, is the re- 
ligious instinct that among all peoples has manifested itself 
in countless shapes and forms. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive of an educational system which has not a religious 
significance. The command of the Great Leader, “Go, teach 
all nations,” made no distinction between the functions of 
education and of religion. 

But to answer the question without recurring to the 
philosophy of religion, common knowledge enables us to 
realize clearly why the religious problem in our democracy 
cannot be solved at present without the schools. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler wrote some time ago as follows: “The pri- 
mary and responsible influences in the religious education of 
children should of course be the family and the church. The 
family, unhappily, has largely broken down as a shaping and 
directing educational force and influence, while the church, 
as represented by the Protestant churches, at least, despite 
various statistical statements, is falling farther and farther 
behind year by year, in the effectiveness of its religious in- 









struction.” (Columbia University Bulletin of Information, 
June 8, 1935.) The Catholic Church, as we so well know, 
has shouldered magnificently its educational responsibility. In 
addition, the religious instruction given in Catholic families, 
in the Sunday schools and particularly in our churches is as 
compelling as ever. It is undeniable that the Catholic Church 
has been of tremendous efficacy in steadying American society ; 
yet as the Church of the minority it cannot at present by its 
own direct activities hope to reshape American life. More- 
over, inasmuch as nearly one half of our Catholic children 
are still in public schools, we have a vital interest in their 
conduct, not alone as members of society but as the guardians 
of the religious formation of these children. 

During the past years the home and the non-Catholic 
churches have looked more and more to the schools to solve 
problems which are really religious. In many smaller com- 
munities the school has replaced the church as the center of 
community life. We know that this should not be so; that 
the work of the home and the church can never be accom- 
plished by any school however good; but we must face the 
facts as we find them. It has been estimated that seven out 
of every ten children in our country are now without any re- 
ligious education whatever. Moreover, as observers of our 
institutions have well pointed out, the whole tendency of our 
national educational system has been to alienate religion from 
life. No one would say that our schools are hostile to God 
or to religion; but the philosophy directing their relation to 
religion has made them fearful and suspicious of religion as 
a partner in their labors. American teachers as a group 
yield to no one in their idealism, and in their consciousness 
of the excellence of their profession. But this is of little avail 
in the great fundamental task of religious formation. The 
tradition of the past century, the law of the land, the decrees 
of the courts, all founded on the devastating theory of secu- 
larism, brook no deviation from the chartered course. The 
schools pondere suo move into the sphere of the irreligious. 
Educators sometimes hold up the warning of the paganism 
of Greece and Rome; but paganism was deeply religious. At 
the best our young people will reach maturity with only the 
vaguest and most unconvincing notions of religion which will 
be of little decisive value in their lives; at the worst they 
will conceive a supercilious scorn or a downright detesta- 
tion of religion. I should have said have and are so reach- 
ing maturity. 

Is it not abundantly clear that the great reform most 
needed today is to discard the pernicious philosophy of edu- 
cation we have been following, to break down the barriers 
that have been erected between life and religion, to move 
out into the sunlight lest the growing generation be stunted 
and scrubby. Nothing, of course, can take the place of the 
thorough-going religious school. But since that in our present 
circumstances is not possible, we must endeavor to use the 
best remedies that can be devised. Already thoughtful edu- 
cators have girded themselves for the task and in not a 
few communities plans have been set on foot to remedy the 
present situation. But a vast amount of planning and ex- 
perimenting yet remains before any comprehensive system 
can be introduced. It seems to me that the alumni of a re- 
ligious college such as ours can undertake no more fruitful 
task than that of laboring under the direction of their spiritual 
leaders, the parish priests, and their bishops, for the complete 
restoration of religious education. We who know how 
deeply religious influences penetrate into the individual soul, 
who have experienced the strength, the nobility the mean- 
ing religious education gives to life, who realize how it shapes 
in the mould of sacrifice and charity our social relations, owe 
it to God and to our country in this crisis to share the fullness 
of our experience with our fellow men. 
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scale in local communities are seldom fully understood 

and are often not even recognized until they gain suf- 
ficient momentum in many quarters so that they take on na- 
tional rather than limited local significance. It was so with 
respect to unemployment of young people. Parents knew in 
years past and know now that their children have a hard 
time securing employment. They know that the same is true 
of the children of their neighbors. That these facts are of 
major importance for the economy of the United States did 
not become clear, however, until the Federal Government 
was forced to take cognizance of the very extensive unem- 
ployment of present-day youth. In 1933 the Federal Gov- 
ernment discovered that there were a great many boys wan- 
dering up and down the land, looking in vain for jobs. Some 
of these boys were graduates of high schools; some of them 
had left school before graduation. ‘They were hitchhiking 
or riding on freight trains. They were getting food as best 
they could by devices that, to say the least, were irregular. 
The situation was not one that had come into existence in a 
day or a week or a year. No phenomenon of social life is 
without its background of slowly accumulating stresses and 
strains. The discovery of a social situation is often sudden 
while the movements leading up to it have been slow and un- 
observed. So it was in 1933. As we look back, it is now 
seen that obstacles had been accumulating for a long time in 
the way of boys who were seeking opportunities to secure em- 
ployment. The year 1933 was not the year when unemploy- 
ment of youth began. It was the year when unemployment 
became so conspicuous that it could not be overlooked. 

What did the Federal Government do? It borrowed 
money, organized the Civilian Conservation Corps, put the 
boys in camps, and set them at work planting and tending 
forests, making roads and trails, conserving the soil, and con- 
structing bridges and other public works. The work which 
the boys did can very properly be described as work which 
the Nation needed to have done and could well afford to pay 
for. The statement that the work was worth all that it cost 
does not, however, explain the motives back of the organiza- 
tion of the CCC camps. These camps were emergency meas- 
ures. Their cost was, in fact, the price which the Nation 
paid for lack of foresight. The United States paid for the 
camps in order to gain time to consider what plans it should 
and could adopt to provide properly and permanently for its 
boys. No one thought of the camps as the solution of the 
youth problem. Indeed, even after the camps had been or- 
ganized there was no clear recognition of the magnitude and 
urgency of the youth problem. That national evolution had 
reached the point where the ancient social machinery for 
taking care of young people was no longer adequate was only 
vaguely apprehended. The camps were set up by the Gov- 
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ernment and accepted by the people as temporary means of 
meeting what was very generally thought of as a passing 
emergency. 

Two years went by and new discoveries were made. It 
was found that there were unemployed girls as well as un- 
It was found that camps involved a high per 


employed boys. 





capita expenditure and that they detached boys so completely 
from the communities to which they belonged that it was 
difficult to bring them back into those communities at the end 
of their camp residence. In short, the national youth prob- 
lem became more and more evident. The Government took 
a second step. It organized the National Youth Administra- 
tion. This new agency was a branch of the country’s gen- 
eral relief organization. It was looked upon as another tem- 
porizing device. A great many people thought and said that 
the depression would soon be over and that the Nation would 
go back to its former ways of dealing with young people. It 
was believed that the National Youth Administration would 
shortly disappear, living only in history as a memory of a 
means of curing a temporary ailment of the body social. It 
takes a long hard experience to make people aware of the 
demands that result from social evolution. 

The confidence that many people had in the ancient and 
well-established methods of dealing with young people is 
strikingly illustrated by certain facts which are well known 
to educators. The accepted method of keeping young people 
off the labor market has long been to send them to schools 
and colleges. In these institutions they are taken care of, 
kept warm in winter, and, by being given sundry tasks that 
consume time and energy, are kept out of mischief and, it is 
hoped, profitably occupied. The American people have long 
thought well of their schools. They have invested large sums 
in commodious school buildings. They have been proud of 
the fact that young people stay in school lorger than their 
fathers and mothers did and longer than do the young people 
of other nations. 

It was natural enough that in 1935, when the National 
Youth Administration was organized, the idea should suggest 
itself that as many as possible of the unemployed young 
people of the country should be kept in college. So it was 
arranged that colleges should be given some of the Nation’s 
borrowed relief money to pay young people a small wage in 
compensation for work done under the lenient supervision of 
members of the faculties. Thus, the number of young people 
kept off the labor market was increased, and the tradition that 
education is a satisfactory substitute for employment was re- 
inforced. Later the plan of sending young people to school 
was expanded and pupils were kept in secondary schools by 
being given work under the supervision of members of the 
faculties of these institutions. 

That was not all. The National Youth Administration 
hunted up socially useful jobs for young people who were not 
kept off the labor market by being sent to schools and col- 
leges. It found that cities needed to have their public parks 
cleaned up and that recreation centers needed to be con- 
structed. It found that public officials in city and county 
buildings could advantageously use more clerks than they 
had ; that hospitals and public libraries needed assistants ; that 
public-welfare agencies could use garments made by girls, 
who, in making the garments, learned to sew. In short, the 
National Youth Administration found work for a consider- 
able number of young people who were not able to secure 
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jobs in private enterprises and were not in school. In 1939 
the number of such out-of-school workers was 275,000. 

The experience of the National Youth Administration has 
been revealing in many ways. It has been found that the 
young people of this country have had only meager oppor- 
tunities to cultivate habits of manual work. The change 
from an agrarian civilization to a technological civilization 
and the transfer of the majority of the population from the 
open country to urban centers have produced fundamental 
changes in the environment in which most young people grow 
up. These changes have led to modes of life that are totally 
different from those of the pioneers of earlier days. 

The experience of the National Youth Administration has 
also revealed the fact that the consuming desire in the minds 
of young people is for what is known in current parlance as 
“security.” Boys and girls who came to the threshold of 
adult life in former times felt sure that, with the backing of 
their families and of the communities in which they lived, 
they could establish homes of their own, rear children, and 
prosper in the land. There was no general haunting fear of 
destitution and of inability to find a safe footing in the social 
order. The young people of today want the security that 
earlier generations had. 

To understand young people of today, one must think 
of the contrast between the economic outlook of a boy and 
girl of the present day and the outlook of young people in 
those days when America was described as the home of un- 
limited opportunity. One must think of the fact that a few 
short decades ago anyone could go West and grow up with 
the country. Farms were to be had for the asking. The 
satisfaction of ownership could be enjoyed by anyone who 
was willing to work. The National Youth Administration 
finds young people just as eager as were members of the 
earlier generations to gain independence, to become self-sup- 
porting and secure. 

Finally, without any attempt to enumerate all the lessons 
that the Nation has learned through the experience of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, it may be said that the discoveries of 1933 and 
1935 and of subsequent years have brought into sharp relief 
a problem which has been maturing for a long time but is 
only now fully realized—the American youth problem. This 
problem has been covered up and consequently overlooked 
because the natural resources of this country have been abun- 
dant and the democratic institutions under which the people 
of the United States have lived have been so generous to the 
individual that there has been no necessity of giving attention 
to the subtle changes which step by step have brought us to 
the present situation. So long as the machinery of society 
kept moving we yielded to the temptation of neglecting minor 
repairs. We taxed to the utmost the strength of the social 
engine. We rode roughshod over obstacles in the highway 
regardless of wear and tear. It was only when repairs be- 
came imperative that we admitted that social mechanisms 
need to be examined from time to time and that worn parts 
have to be replaced. 

It is quite impossible to discuss intelligently the CCC 
camps, the program of the National Youth Administration, 
and their relations to the schools without taking account of 
the attitudes with which these Federal agencies have been 
regarded by educators. There was practically no objection 
on the part of school people to the organization of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. There was some objection on 
the. part of organized labor. Labor feared that the country 


was drifting into military regimentation and into the danger 
of exploitation of poor boys. The fears of labor were met by 
associating with the army in the management of the camps 
a labor man. It was pointed out that the army was the only 


branch of the Government which could quickly provide shel- 
ter and food for a large number of young men. Therefore, 
the camps were organized under army control. With the 
appointment of a labor man as administrator, the country 
seemed to be satisfied that there would be no harm to en- 
rollees. 

The then Commissioner of Education called attention to 
the fact that provision ought to be made for continued edu- 
cation of enrollees as well as for their subsistence and employ- 
ment. The wisdom of this contention has become clearer 
and clearer as time has passed. The concept of relief em- 
ployment is not adequate when the Nation is dealing with 
young people who have long futures ahead of them. The 
lack of clear understanding of the youth problem in 1933 is 
evident in the emphasis which was laid on relief and the 
inadequate provision that was made, in spite of the sugges- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education, for an educational 
program in the camps. 

By the time that the National Youth Administration be- 
came a recognized necessity in 1935, the educational people 
of the country were vaguely aware of the fact that young 
people were in need of something more than was provided 
in the schools. The awareness was not very clear and had 
not taken the form of a conviction that the schools them- 
selves needed to be changed. Anxiety was manifested about 
certain jurisdictional complications that it was believed 
would arise if there were set up in the States and in local 
communities agencies for the care of young people other than 
the schools. So long as the Federal Government organized 
camps remote from centers of population and took boys away 
from communities, questions of jurisdiction did not seem to 
be acute, but with direct participation in community life by 
Federal agencies educators became agitated. The Office of 
Education, many heads of State departments of public in- 
struction, and some local school administrators took the posi- 
tion that the administration of relief money for young people 
should have been entrusted to the schools. It was held, on 
the other hand, especially by the welfare workers, that the 
schools had never exhibited any interest in young people out 
of school and had only in a feeble way and in very few cen- 
ters attacked problems of employment. Without attempting 
to pass on the merits of either contention, one may safely say 
that the discussion has had the advantageous result of bring- 
ing to public attention the fact that there is a national youth 
problem. Heretofore, there were family youth problems, 
educational problems, and economic problems of individual 
adjustment, but there never was such intensive thinking 
about the youth of the Nation as there has been in recent 
times. 

In order that the seriousness of the youth problem may be 
clearly in mind, it may be well to review some of the facts 
with regard to the population of the United States. In the 
year 1936, the last year for which reliable statistics are avail- 
able, there were per thousand of the population 16.7 births 
and only 11.5 deaths. This means an excess in the year of 
5.2 individuals per thousand of the population. In other 
words, there were added to the population of the country as 
a whole 665,562, or about two-thirds of a million, individ- 
uals. This addition means that by the end of 1936 there 
were two-thirds of a million new mouths to be fed, two- 
thirds of a million new human beings to be clothed and pro- 
vided with shelter. The ratio of increase was much less in 
1936 than it had been in earlier years. Thus, while the ex- 
cess of births over deaths per thousand of the population was 
5.2 in 1936, it was nearly twice as large in 1916, or 10.2; 
and was 8.5 in 1926. 

The absorption into the social order of two-thirds of a mil- 
lion individuals more than are subtracted by death is a 
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tremendous undertaking. It would be a staggering task even 
if the national income were at a high level. In 1933 there 
was an excess of births over deaths of 739,126, while the 
national income, as everyone knows, was cut to nearly one- 
half what it was in 1929. 

When the number of births exceeds the number of deaths, 
employment becomes more and more difficult at the lower 
age levels. ‘The same fact can be stated in other words. 
When the older part of the population persistently occupies 
the places in industry, as it does when the annual death rate 
is low, the openings for young people at the level of entrance 
into employment are comparatively few. 

If society has difficulty in absorbing young people who are 
born in a given period, what does it do with them? ‘The 
answer is well known to school people. Society takes care of 
the major part of its surplus youthful population by sending 
anyone who can not be employed to schools. During the 
decade from 1921 to 1930 there was a marked increase in 
enrollments in the upper grades of the elementary schools and 
in the high schools. The pupil population of the seventh and 
eighth grades of elementary schools increased by 791,000, and 
the pupil population of public high schools increased by 
2,200,000. 

Even these enormous increases in school population do not 
account in full for the surplus young population. The exact 
number of young people out of school and unemployed is not 
available in any of the census reports prior to the special 
census of unemployment that was taken in 1937. It was 
then shown that unemployment among young people from 
eighteen to twenty-four years of age inclusive was far in 
excess of unemployment for any other age groups. The un- 
employment census of 1937 put unemployment among young 
people of the ages mentioned at 3,900,000. 

In considering the figures of unemployment one should not 
lose sight of the fact that all figures relating to the lower age 
groups are seriously distorted because the schools enroll a 
large number of young people who would be on the labor 
market seeking jobs if there was any remote possibility of 
their securing employment. Just how many of the pupils in 
high schools are there because they have nowhere else to go 
is wholly beyond the possibility of determination. 

The facts presented make it evident that the problem is 
not one of jurisdiction. The question is not so much who is 
to administer aid to youth as it is how are young people to be 
cared for by all the agencies working together. The upper 
schools where employable young people are enrolled are full 
to overflowing. The Federal agencies that deal with youths 
can not provide for even a third of those who are out of 
school and in need of work. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration has a waiting list of youths certified as in need that 
is as large as the list of out-of-school youths whom it now 
employs. 

If the schools were charged tomorrow with the administra- 
tion of all available funds for the care of youths, it is quite 
certain that they would not know what to do. Teachers and 
principals are complaining even now that they are overbur- 
dened with pupils who ought not to be in school. Teachers 
have large classes. It is difficult to secure proper supervisors 
for the work projects on which Federal agencies employ 
youths. Certainly teachers could not leave their classrooms 
to do what the Federal agencies are trying to do. Schools 
never have had the organization which is necessary to pay 
subsistence wages. Schools do not have the organization to 
deal with out-of-school youths. 

Since the inadequacy of all measures which have been taken 
up to this time is evident and since it is clear that the ef- 
forts of everyone who has anything to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the youth problem can advantageously be used, it 


seems wise to secure if possible a pooling of the energy and 
intelligence that can be turned to the solving of the youth 
problem that is now urgent. 

The steps taken by the Federal Government in 1933 and 
1935 are only recent examples of what it has frequently done 
when the needs of the country and its people became na- 
tional issues. In 1917 the Federal Government saw the 
necessity of introducing vocational courses into the programs 
of secondary schools, and Congress took action contributing 
to the support of such courses. In 1862 when agriculture 
needed the assistance of scientific studies the Federal Gov- 
ernment made grants of land for the establishment of the 
land-grant colleges. In 1785 before there was a Federal 
Constitution the representatives of the States in Congress 
assembled saw the necessity of education for the children of 
the pioneers who crossed the Alleghany Mountains and gave 
land to the new territories and states for the support of com- 
mon schools. 

In the effort to attack the problems of youth without par- 
tisan bias in favor of any particular agency it is essential that 
some phrase be adopted in describing these problems which is 
comprehensive enough to insure the broadest possible con- 
sideration. The problem of youth when described from the 
point of view of the young people themselves is that of mak- 
ing a successful transition from childhood to adulthood. The 
problem of any agency that has to do with young people is 
that of inducting them into adulthood. The phrases “transi- 
tion into adulthood” and “induction into adulthood” are 
broad enough to include everything that is done by the young 
people for themselves and everything that is done by the 
family, the church, the community, industry, the school, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

Induction into adulthood involves certain adjustments. 
One does not become in a true sense an adult until one gains 
a certain independence, until one is in some measure self- 
supporting, until one takes up certain responsibilities, until 
one has certain intelligent insights gained by thoughtful con- 
templation of experience and absorption vicariously of the 
experience of others, until one has a balanced control of one’s 
emotions and a power of concentration on tasks voluntarily 
undertaken as leading to clearly recognized goals of individ- 
ual achievement. Some of the personal qualities enumerated 
are those which have long been recognized as qualities which 
the school aims to cultivate. Some are qualities or attain- 
ments which are not aimed at directly by education. The 
most important concept with which the school has never 
been equipped to deal is the economic concept of self-support. 
The school may hope to contribute to the preparation of the 
individual to become self-supporting, but the productive 
labor which makes him self-supporting is not a part of the 
educational program. Even the few educational institutions 
which have adopted productive work to be done by students 
as a part of their programs have treated this work as some- 
thing outside the class instruction, organized as a supplement 
to the true purpose of the institution, which is intellectual 
training. For the most part self-support when made a sup- 
plement of the educational program is provided only in col- 
leges and universities. Until the National Youth Adminis- 
tration came into existence working by pupils for a wage 
was not thought of in public schools. 

In contrast with the schools, the CCC camps and the 
projects of the National Youth Administration have as their 
first and primary aim the supplying of opportunities to earn 
subsistence wages. Where these agencies offer instruction, 


they do so for the purpose of increasing the employability of 
their enrollees. There can be no slightest doubt that in the 
thinking of the Congress the two Federal agencies which have 
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been discussed in this paper are agencies to supply subsistence. 
They are thought of as relief agencies. The term “need” is 
the term which describes the purpose of the Federal appro- 
priations made to the two agencies. The money is voted for 
needy young people. The young people must be certified by 
competent judges to be in need. Even when Federal money 
is used to keep boys and girls in school, someone must be 
responsible for the statement that they could not attend if 
they were not provided with opportunities to earn a wage. 

Certainly the contrast between education and employment 
by Federal agencies justifies the recognition of two distinct 
aspects of the process of inducting young people into adult- 
hood. The one aspect can be designated as intellectual ad- 
justment, the other as economic adjustment. 

A second contrast between the programs of schools on the 
one hand and the CCC camps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration out-of-school projects on the other hand is that 
the Federal agencies emphasize manual labor as the schools 
never have. Manual labor among young people is far less 
common than it was in earlier times. The farms provided 
many a boy and girl of earlier generations work opportunities 
which have disappeared with the movement of the population 
into urban centers. By and large, the schools turn the ex- 
pectations of young people toward white-collar jobs. The 
CCC camps and the work projects of the National Youth 
Administration give work experiences that are designed to 
prepare young people for physical labor. Even the voca- 
tional courses offered in secondary schools keep pupils occu- 
pied in labor only a few hours a day, while the Federal 
agencies require hours of manual work directly comparable 
to those demanded by industry. 

Anyone who has observed what labor does for young 
people in the CCC camps and on the work projects of the 
National Youth Administration can not escape the convic- 
tion that manual work is so beneficial that there should be a 
pooling of the experiences of the Federal agencies with those 
of the schools if a sound program is to be developed for the 
future of the young people of this Nation. 

What is here said can be turned into criticisms of the one 
agency or the other. It is true that the CCC camps and the 
work projects of the National Youth Administration are far 
behind the schools in the training that they give to the minds 
of young people. It is equally true that the schools do not 
adequately cultivate work habits or pay a wage to young 
people who want jobs and crave financial independence. 
Mutual criticisms, however, do not solve the problems of 
youth. Is it not far better to recognize the importance of 
all the contributions which all the agencies have been able to 
make to the induction of young people into adulthood and 
see whether a comprehensive program can be devised. 

A comprehensive program will undoubtedly involve more 
than intellect, work habits, and economic security. It will 
provide for health, social adaptability, and many of the other 
qualities that are essential to sturdy adulthood. Attempts 
are made by some agencies more than by others to secure one 
or another of these desirable qualities. The main point for 
the purposes of the present discussion is that no program will 
be complete that does not take into account all that is neces- 
sary to a safe and successful transition into adulthood. 

Fortunately, competent authorities have in recent times 
taken steps to develop the kind of comprehensive program 
which takes advantage of all the contributions which the 
various agencies of the Federal Government and local com- 
munities can make. In 1937 the President of the United 
States created an Advisory Committee on Education which 
made the most complete study that has ever been made of the 
educational problems of this country. The report of this 
Committee makes clearer than it has ever been made before 


the necessity of Federal aid to the states if there is to be 
equality of educational opportunity for the children of the 
Nation. 

Coordination of the forces which can contribute to the 
better care of young people was greatly facilitated by a step 
taken by the President in 1939. In his first plan of reorgani- 
zation of Federal agencies he created the Federal Security 
Agency and placed in that agency the Office of Education, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the United States Employment Service, and the 
Social Security Board. The unification of national efforts 
for the betterment of youth thus made possible has already 
affected the educational and social systems of the Nation. 
One item is of special interest to this assembly. The United 
States Office of Education and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration have agreed to cooperate and are actively engaged in 
cooperating in a number of centers where they have secured 
the consent of local school systems to receive into schools for 
continuation courses the young people who had left school and 
are now being given work by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The instruction provided by the schools contributes 
what has been referred to in earlier paragraphs as the intel- 
lectual factor in the program of induction into adulthood. 
The work and wages provided by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration supplement the instruction given in the schools 
in ways in which the schools can not contribute directly to 
induction into adulthood. 

The arrangements thus made are experimental in several 
respects. It is not altogether clear what kind of instruction 
the schools should give. Many of the young people who are 
enrolled by the National Youth Administration in work proj- 
ects were so far alienated by their earlier experiences in 
school that they do not want ordinary school courses. It is 
recognized for other reasons also that the conventional school 
courses will not serve in this situation. The ordinary cur- 
riculum of schools leads away from manual work into the 
so-called “white-collar jobs.” Vocational courses lead into 
particular trades. The enrollees of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration belong for the most part to that group in the 
population the members of which will spend their lives in 
the ranks of the semi-skilled or unskilled. The regular 
courses of the conventional school curriculum are not what 
these young people need. It becomes, therefore, the duty of 
the schools which receive the enrollees of the National Youth 
Administration to devise new types of instruction. These 
new types of instruction, if they are to serve their purpose of 
properly inducting young people into adulthood, must take 
cognizance of the need for what the Smith-Hughes Law calls 
“vocational and civic intelligence.” A large opportunity is 
presented in this cooperative enterprise for the exercise of 
inventiveness on the part of the schools in opening up to 
young people new views about their personal and civic obli- 
gations and possibilities. 

There has long been a feeling which amounts to more 
than a suspicion that the courses taught in the schools of this 
country are not suited to many of the young people who for 
want of other places to go attend schools. It is to be hoped 
and confidently expected that the schools will learn in the 
course of the experiment which is being inaugurated what to 
do with the pupils who have sometimes been described by the 
term “non-academic.” No one can observe the great influx 
into the upper grades of the elementary school and into the 
high schools of a class of pupils who have never before con- 
tinued their schooling to these higher levels without realizing 
that not only do enrollees of the National Youth Administra- 
tion require new types of instruction but so do also a host of 
those who are in full-time attendance on schools. 

The schools of this country have been slow in discovering 
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that there is a youth problem. As pointed out earlier in this 
paper, the Federal Government discovered the problem in 
1933 and 1935 before its outlines were clearly recognized. 
Now that the schools begin to see the problem it is becoming 
evident to even the most traditionally minded educators that 
far-reaching and radical changes are necessary in the contents 
of school instruction. 

The combined efforts of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Youth Administration are promis- 
ing in the emphasis which they lay on work and wages. Pri- 
vately conducted industry has not found any way of keeping 
all the people of this country employed. If general deteri- 
oration of the Nation is to be avoided, opportunities for work 
and wages must somehow be found. The Government has 
in recent times found ways of keeping people at work on 
tasks which improve the land and promise large national 
dividends for the future. There has been much debate about 
the dangers of prostituting the young people of this country 
by giving them what some people call “Federal handouts.” 
The answer to the objections to the program of Federal em- 
ployment is to be found in serious consideration of the dis- 
astrous consequences of idleness. It is quite certain that a 
happy, prosperous people fully provided with work will need 
fewer jails than are now maintained at public expense. It 
has been shown that security of the type that a sound work 
program insures promotes health, both physical and mental. 
There is no saner, safer national investment than that which 
is provided by a program of conservation of the resources of 
the Nation through properly directed labor. 

There would be some advantages if private industry could 
furnish work and wages sufficient for all people. In the long 
run industry has to support all the people either through the 
wages that it pays directly or through public works or relief. 
The necessity of organizing the industrial system so that it 
can cope with the problems of youth is perfectly clear. What- 
ever the jurisdiction or method, the one outstanding fact is 
that work—productive work—must be supplied. 

This discussion will rot be complete without emphasis on 
the unique function 01 wages as a reward for the labor of 
young people. The ordinary school program sets up incen- 
tives which are either remote or abstract, not to say artificial. 
When teachers urge pupils to write compositions, telling 
them that some day they will have to express themselves 
clearly and effectively in order to persuade their business as- 
sociates or the public, the goal is remote. When a pupil is 
rewarded with a mark of 97 or 98 and has his name entered 
on the school roll of honor, the reward is abstract. 

Young people of the adolescent age want to be self-sup- 
porting and economically independent. Remote rewards and 


Justice for Rich 


abstract honors do not satisfy them, especially if they belong, 
as many of them do, to families that have an annual income 
of less than a thousand dollars. Any social order that denies 
to an adolescent boy or girl some measure of economic se- 
curity and financial independence is badly organized. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the details of a 
new national program for the induction of young people into 
adulthood. The American people have drifted along these 
many days. They have been blind to the changes which 
have little by little matured into a serious situation. It will 
perhaps require time and harsh catastrophies to convince some 
people that the Nation is not going in some miraculous way 
to slide back into the ancient type of economy when some- 
how the family and the individual youth succeeded in bridg- 
ing the chasm between childhood and adulthood. Rather 
than hold tenaciously to the traditional program of instruc- 
tion, it would certainly be far more intelligent to analyze 
the new social order that has evolved and to concentrate on 
the invention of new methods of fitting young people and 
the new order together. 

This paper does not propose the new program which is 
here declared to be essential to the solution of the youth 
problem. It reviews what is happening for the purpose of 
presenting a plea for constructive thinking. If a program 
were offered, it would be criticized by some as too radical. 
Some may say that a mere plea for consideration of the prob- 
lem is wholly inadequate. It is certainly incumbent on some 
intelligent group to answer questions about the program 
that is to be adopted. By way of indicating the direction in 
which such an intelligent group should move, it is proper to 
point out that the youth problem can be solved only if ad- 
vantage is taken of the experiences of all the agencies that 
are now dealing with young people. The Federal Govern- 
ment can not solve the youth problem without the cooper- 
ation of local communities. The schools have not solved the 
youth problem and can not solve it by present-day methods 
of instruction. It is reasonable to ask that the schools look 
beyond their classrooms and playgrounds and become a part 
of a national movement that is cooperative and compre- 
hensive. It is reasonable to ask that educators cooperate with 
Federal agencies and take full advantage of the experience 
which these agencies have accumulated with regard to work 
and wages. It is equally reasonable that school people, who 
are perhaps more responsible than any other group in the 
Nation for the proper care cf young people, insist that the 
problems of young people require vigorous, prompt, and ef- 
fective consideration and action by governments, local, State, 


and Federal. 


and Poor Alike 


WE NEED PUBLIC DEFENDERS 


By ARTHUR CAPPER, U. 8S. Senator from Kansas 
Broadcast Over Station WIBW, March 31, 1940 


at this session of Congress, a bill providing for the 

appointment of a public defender of the District of 
Columbia. Later I hope to provide public defenders for all 
the federal district courts. This measure, I might say, has 
the approval of the Bar Association of the District, and also 
of a number of labor organizations, civic organizations, and 
social welfare workers and organizations—people who have 


if HAVE introduced, and have hopes of getting passed 


seen at first hand some of the injustices perpetrated in our 
criminal courts in the name of Justice. 

I hold that the proper defense of the person accused of 
crime, who is too poor and too friendless to hire counsel, is 
as much a part of our judicial system as is the public prose- 
cutor. The Government should shield the innocent as well 
as protect society against the criminal. 

It is true that in the eyes of the law an accused person is 
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presumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty. But in 
practice, society as a whole, and in too many instances public 
prosecutors, take just the opposite view—that the accused is 
guilty unless he can prove himself innocent. 

It also is true in theory, and primarily—though not 
always—in practice, that it is the duty cf the prosecuting 
attorney to defend in his own office the presumption that a 
suspected or accused person is innocent until the prosecutor, 
after sifting and weighing all the evidence, has himself be- 
come convinced that the person charged has committed the 
crime. In other words, the prosecutor first should sit as 
grand jury, and decide there is a true bill before prose- 
cuting. 

We place upon the prosecutor the double duty of being 
prosecutor and defender. But his principal function is to 
prosecute, not to defend. Also too many of us measure the 
value of a prosecuting attorney by what we call his 
“record’”—that is, the number of convictions he obtains. 
The temptation to gain popular attention and applause is a 
strong one—and not confined to prosecuting attorneys, by a 
good deal. 

The average prosecutor, very naturally, and perhaps on 
the whole this is healthy in the public interest, scents guilt 
in an accused person, not innocence. 

The tendency of too any prosecutors to seek convictions 
has been frequently commented upon by the appellate courts. 
It also is true that public prosecutors have to deal with most 
unscrupulous criminal lawyers in many of their bigger cases, 
and get in the habit of taking every advantage of law and 
practice, and of every mistake made by opposing counsel, to 
present the cause of the public against one charged with 
being a public enemy. 

The experienced and hardened criminal, especially if he 
is hooked up with organized crime, gets experienced counsel. 
He knows where to go, and how to pay. But the youngster, 
on his first offense, has to depend upon counsel assigned by 
the court. 

The failure of this assigned counsel system generally in 
vogue in the United States is too evident to require elabo- 
rate discussion. This system has been a source of constant 
criticisms and attack for many years by those acquainted 
with criminal court procedure. A first offender is assigned 
an inexperienced, probably an indifferent, counsel, who 
handles the case perfunctorily. 

This system is fundamentally wrong as it is practiced. It 
is unfair to the counsel. It is unfair to the accused. It is 
costly to society. I say it is not giving the accused a fair 
trial. Under our Constitution and theory of law, the accused 
is entitled to a fair trial—that means he should have compe- 
tent counsel. He is entitled to every facility and resource to 


produce the law and the facts bearing upon the question of 
his guilt or innocence. 

The first offender who does not get adequate counsel is 
sent to jail. He is on the road to becoming a hardened 
criminal. When this happens, the accused is not the only 
sufferer; society pays in the future for this neglect to pro- 
vide adequate legal protection to the person brought to 
trial, if he becomes an habitual criminal, which too often 
happens. 

Assigned lawyers serve without compensation. Even as- 
suming that the accused person is fortunate enough to have 
a competent and conscientious lawyer assigned to him, it is 
obvious that the assigned counsel is handicapped in coping 
with the power, strength and resources of the prosecution. 

From the viewpoint of justice for the poor, and also from 
the viewpoint of the public welfare, I consider this public 
defender more humanly helpful than some of the proposed 
reforms in court reorganization and simplification of pro- 
cedure. 

The public defender for accused persons too poor to afford 
counsel long since has passed the experimental stage in the 
United States. It now is an accomplished fact in many large 
cities where the office of public defender has been established 
by legislative enactment or local provision. 

Some time ago the National Crime Commission, through 
its committee on criminal procedure and judicial administra- 
tion, of which the late Gov. Herbert S. Hadley of Missouri 
was chairman, recommended, among other things, “That a 
defendant unable to obtain his own counsel should be repre- 
sented by a public defender.” 

The late Chief Justice Taft, in his preface to a pamphlet 
entitled, “Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United 
States,” issued by the Department of Labor, stated this: 

“I think we shall have to come and ought to come to the 
creation in every criminal court of the office of public de- 
fender, and that he should be paid out of the treasury of 
the county or the state.” 

The trial of a criminal case should be an impartial search 
for truth, rather than a battle of wits between opposing 
counsel—with the advantage all on the side of the prosecu- 
tion where the desperately poor are involved. 

These are the reasons why I am sponsoring the public 
defender bill for the District of Columbia, and why I intend 
sponsoring and pushing similar legislation for the entire Fed- 
eral court system. 

It will mean a real equality before the law in adminis- 
tration of the criminal courts. If the public defender accom- 
plished nothing else but to change the present too common 
belief that there is one law for the poor and another for the 
well to do, I still say it would be well worth while. 


Anti-Semitism Is America’s Concern 


A SYMPTOM OF THE DISEASE THAT KILLS GREAT NATIONS 


By DR. BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN, Historian and Lecturer 
Before the Institute on Contemporary Jewish Affairs, December 12, 1939, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsored by the National Council of Jewish Women 


third of all the Jews of the world, numbering alto- 

gether less than 16 millions, are either exiled or 
exterminated or facing exile and extermination: 600,000 in 
Germany, 250,000 in Austria, 400,000 in Czecho-Slovakia, 
12,000 in Memel, 3% millions in Poland. 


Ti most tragic fact of Jewish history is that one- 


A few years ago we ridiculed Robert Nathan’s prophetic 
insight in his remarkable little book Road of Ages. He en- 
visages all Jews of Europe exiled. No nation offers them 
hospitality. So they begin the long trek to the Gobi Desert. 
This is no longer a figment of the poet’s imagination but a 
hard and cruel fact. For this fate even the darkest persecu- 
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tions of Jewish history has not prepared the modern Jew. 
In former times exiled Jews always had some place to go. 
When Jews were driven out of Palestine, other parts of the 
Roman Empire welcomed them. France welcomed the 
exiled English Jews in 1290. Each time France expelled her 
Jews in the fourteenth century they could go to Germany, 
Spain and Italy. When the catastrophe befell rich and pros- 
perous Spanish Jewry in 1492, the Empire of the Turks 
eagerly invited them. The Russian pogroms of the last cen- 
tury found America’s gates open. Today, however, we wit- 
ness the spectacle of millions of Jews thrust into exile 
without a welcoming sign from any nation! Even the 
Intergovernmental Refugee Committee, grateful as we 
are for the lofty spirit that brought it into being, finds 
few havens for the exiles. They sail the seven seas in boats 
that are unseaworthy and find ports shut in their faces. 
They storm across land borders to find bayonets of the fron- 
tier guards turning them back. For these kind of tragic 
times modern Jews are utterly unprepared. 

What has happened is this: Based on a Hegelian concep- 
tion of the race-state, the leaders of the New Germany are 
determined to construct a race-empire (Volksgemeinschaft). 
This new philosophy teaches: ‘Wherever Germans live, 
there is Nazi Germany.” Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Memel, 
Danzig, Poland have now become Germany on the thesis 
that ‘Wherever Germans live, there is Nazi Germany.” 

Nor is the process of Germanization of Europe completed. 
There are Germans in Switzerland. Three Belgian prov- 
inces are German, so is Alsace-Lorraine. Schleswig-Holstein 
is German. There are Germans in Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugo-Slavia. All this means that these places belong to 
Nazi Germany! Indeed, they are Nazi Germany by virtue 
of Germans living in their borders. This augurs ill for both 
the future of Europe and for the Jews still living there. 
Once Hitler creates the Pan-German Europe (in which Ger- 
many “pans” Europe), we must reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that there will be no Jews left in Europe. Complete 
and utter extinction face all of Europe’s Jews. This is the 
tragedy of the present situation. 

Now if I could be convinced that Hitler’s ravenous appe- 
tite would be satisfied with Europe, then we would write 
“finis” to the history of the Jews of Europe—and fear no 
more. I cannot be taken in. Some call Hitler a madman. 
More precisely he believes himself to be a messiah, moved 
by a passion to convince the world that the New Germany 
ought to be the pattern for all the world. That as he has 
convinced the Germans, Czechs, Poles et al that the Jews 
were their misfortune, so he passionately desires to convince 
the world they are the misfortune of all people everywhere. 
This is a genuine fear. Prof. L. B. Namier of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester voiced it: “When the head of Louis XIV 
fell, all the monarchs of Europe felt their necks, and now 
that the blow has fallen upon German Jewry, all the Jewries 
of the world are wondering what will be their fate.” Their 
fate is obvious if Hitler’s role as messiah is effective. In the 
service of that role all Germany is absorbed. Going out of 
Germany is ““World Service” (Welt-Dienst) that feeds news- 
papers everywhere (whose chief American representative lives 
in St. Albans, W. Va.) The Congress for German Foreign- 
ism is working from Stuttgart. The Deutsche Fichte-Bund has 
world-wide contacts from its offices in Hamburg. After the 
War this Bund tried to convince the world of Germany’s 
guiltlessness in the World War. Now its greater aim is 
to convince the world that no matter what happens nor 
where—the Jews are responsible and guilty. The Dies Com- 
mittee has revealed the power of these organizations, of both 
the Right and Left. Should they amalgamate their power 
domestically as their chiefs have done on the international 


scene, hurt and tragedy for the Jew will be inescapable. 
Between the upper millstone of Fascism and the lower mill- 
stone of Communism the Jew will be exterminated. 

What should be the Jews’ reply in their own behalf to the 
world? 

In the first place we are convinced—contemporary events 
prove that this thesis is correct—that when a nation em- 
barks on a program of anti-Semitism it ends with war. That 
is the course of events: anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, anti- 
Protestantism, anti-democracy, and finally comes the destruc- 
tion of the peace of the world. Anti-Semitism leads to war. 
There is no other way out. It is the inescapable end, and 
events of our day prove our case. 

In the second place we must point out that we living in 
democratic America hope that America shall remain a demo- 
cratic power and a great nation, and that we shall work 
in that direction. But no nation remains great that refuses 
to encourage the inter-penetration, the cross-fertilization of 
the many peoples, races, religions, cultures that live within 
it. The moment a nation determines upon a policy that shuts 
her from the currents of new ideas, that nation is doomed. 

Spain is a case in point. Spain was to medieval times what 
Great Britain is to our own world. She spanned the seas. 
The sun never set on her domains. For many centuries 
Moslems, Christians and Jews worked together for Spain’s 
glory. They produced the maps of Spain. It happened that 
a Jew first incorporated the travels of Marco Polo into a 
map. Together they created the instruments of navigation 
that supplied eyes to the Spanish seamen. They discovered 
new worlds for Spain. Spain excelled in music, literature, 
science. Then a frightful blight settled upon the nation. 
She exiled her best minds. Those among her thinkers and 
scientists who refused to go suffered death and extinction in 
prison and at the stake. Spain fell from her greatness. Not 
because Jews were exiled. This is said uncritically because 
of some Jews’ conceit. Jews were only an incident in her 
fall. Spain fell (as every nation that duplicates her folly will 
fall) for she hermetically sealed herself against the progress 
that comes when peoples, races, religious patterns, are al- 
lowed the free process of inter-penetration and _ cross- 
fertilization. Therefore, one who wants to see the sixteenth 
century-mind goes to Spain today. In the same way that 
those who will want to see the twentieth century mind in 
the twenty-fifth century will surely go to Germany. Spain 
fell. Germany will fall. Any other nation will fall from 
her greatness that hermetically seals herself against the out- 
side world. The Jews’ exile is but the symptom of the 
disease that stifles a nation’s greatness and kills it. 

Therefore I say forthrightly that anti-Semitism is not 
Jews’ problem alone. It is America’s concern too. There- 
fore I insist that when anti-Semitism appears here it ought 
to be called to the attention of the American people. Anti- 
Semitism is directed not against Jews alone. It is directed 
ultimately against the destruction of all greatness in any. 
nation. In a sense the German Jews were partially responsible 
for the fall of the Weimar Republic in Germany. They re- 
fused to see that anti-Semitism, while first striking at them, 
was ultimately destined to undermine the foundations of the 
Republic. Of course it was a heroic gesture when the Jews 
bore the brunt of it themselves. It was heroic insofar as they 
thought it was aimed at them and at them only. But today we 
see the picture more clearly. Anti-Semitism was the beginning. 
Its end came with the destruction of the Republic and the 
beginning of war. This is the inescapable curve of contem- 
porary history. Let us learn its lesson! 

On the coasts of all warring nations sensitized instruments 
are built to warn of the approach of enemy aircraft. Jews 
are the sensitized instruments that must warn the American 
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people of the approach of the enemy, an enemy not directed 
against Jews alone, but against the American people itself. 
If we refuse to sound the warning, we are false sentinels. 
We are treasonable to America. 

In the third place, Jews must not yield to the threats of 
the anti-Semites. “Lay low. Don’t be prominent. Refuse 
public office.” These are threats of the anti-Semites. They 
demand that no Jews shall hold public office in America— 
in which, perhaps surprising to some, certain Jews agree. 
To my mind, when a Jew enters American public office, he 
goes not as a Jew. No more than when a Protestant or a 
Catholic enters public office does he go as a Protestant or 
Catholic. They all enter as Americans. Jews have served 
America just that way. I thank God for the great public 
service, often at high sacrifices, given by men like Brandeis, 
Cardozo, Lehman, and all others who serve America in this 
hour of crisis. 

I recall my late friend, Mr. Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
tell me what happened when Mr. Hoover invited him to the 
United States Supreme Court. He was called to the tele- 
phone at Albany, and told that the White House was tele- 
phoning. “I knew Mr. Hoover was not going to ask me 
about the weather here. I knew he was going to ask me the 
fateful question: ‘If nominated, will you serve?’ . . . Not 
an easy question. I did not want to go to Washington,” 
Mr. Justice Cardozo said. “It meant leaving every fond 
memory I had. For all my memories were bound up with 
New York, and with Columbia University, my alma mater. 
I hated to go to a strange city... .” But he was asked to 
serve. No matter at what personal sacrifice. He placed his 
great legal mind at the disposal of his nation during one of 
its most crucial hours. It was his duty. He could not have 
done less. 

Once before, in order to meet a crisis in Jewish history, 
we asked for the ghetto. Those ghettos became the foul- 
some prisons for Jews for 500 years. We ought seek no 
moratorium on Jews in public service in America, in order 
to forestall a temporary crisis. It is a trick of the anti- 
Semites. Then they will say with some justice: “When the 
nation needs Jews most, they desert her.” Beyond our own 
personal safety we place our patriotic duty to America. We 
shall not yield to the threats of the anti-Semites. 

In the fourth place Jews ought to profit by the mistakes 
of the immediate past in Germany. There some Jews be- 
lieved that anti-Semitism was directed not even against 
them, but against “other” Jews; there called “East-European 








Jews.” But when Hitler came to power, he refused to dis- 
criminate between Jews, and persecuted them all, regardless 
of how well they spoke German, or dressed or deported them- 
selves. It is a snare and a delusion to believe as some Jews 
do that they will be immune when the hour comes. Anti- 
Semitism brooks no distinctions. It encompasses all Jews. 

Some Jews in Germany tried to ride the bandwagon of 
reaction to personal safety. They naively believed that Hit- 
ler would be “tamed” when he came to power. Some helped 
him to power. Now we know that protection cannot be pur- 
chased from a racketeer. Let us learn this lesson. Some 
American Jews, happily very few, dislike the present admin- 
istration with a profound dislike. They would help a reac- 
tionary regime into power here with the hope that their 
properties might be saved, their taxes reduced. . . . Now 
we ought to know that when we ride the bandwagon of 
reaction we play directly into the hands of the anti-Semites 
as well as into the hands of the destroyers of democracy. 
The exiled-wealthy of Naziland know this to their great 
sorrow. 

We owe it to ourselves and to America to make our posi- 
tion clear. No one can be expected to do it for us. 

This is a terribly tragic time. Jews need wisdom and 
courage, fortified by a faith that tyranny and brutality, 
any more than darkness, cannot last forever. Morning comes 
after every dark night. Jews are not a people of a day or 
of a year. Their life’s span is measured in centuries. In 
patience there is faith, Meanwhile our hands and energies 
are not atrophied. We are the sensitized instruments warn- 
ing our nation of the approach of the wreckers who parade 
at first as our enemies alone. We continue to contribute to 
our nation every atom of value in our people’s life, collec- 
tively and individually, refusing to bow to the threats of 
anti-Semites who would deny us our share in helping make 
and keep America great and mighty. We recognize that 
when any Jew is attacked, all Jews are attacked. Bitter 
experience has taught us. Our world is too small for any 
isolated attacks upon any segment of Israel. We join hands 
with many peoples, cultures, religions, and groups in Amer- 
ican life to build America strong, so that she might today 
serve as an exampled nation of light to a world fast growing 
dark. Hatred of any group in America’s family of people 
would extinguish that light. To do less would brand us as 
false Americans and bad Jews. In this crisis when America 
can once again be a light unto the nations we will do no less 
than be true Americans by being good Jews. 


Obstacles to Recovery 


DESTROY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND YOU DESTROY DEMOCRACY 


By T. M. GIRDLER, Chairman, Republic Steel Corporation 
Delivered before Boston Chamber of Commerce, March 14, 1940 


exchange ideas with you. I like to come to New Eng- 

land because it was the home of my own ancestors. 
‘They settled in Marblehead many years ago and my grand- 
father and his father before him long sailed the seven seas 
as captains. 

My father, however, did not heed the call of the sea. He 
went west to Indiana. But as a boy I listened to yarns of 
the sea and to tales of New England and its people. 

I was told that the people were thrifty, that they had 
integrity and that they loved independence and enterprise. 


|: GIVES me great pleasure to be here today and to 


I came to have great respect for those qualities, and despite 
their apparent unpopularity in some quarters in the last few 
years, I still have a great respect for them. 

Those were the qualities which made New England great. 
They were the qualities which enabled the people of New 
England to build industry and create wealth. That wealth, 
spreading out in all directions in the form of ventures and 
investments, was one of the large factors in the growth and 
development of our whole country. 

I suppose it is true that in New England there are more 
investors to the square mile than anywhere else in the coun- 
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try. Here you have staked your savings upon the future of 
the country and upon the future of private enterprise. To 
you, and to a great many more people in all parts of the 
country, what is now happening to private enterprise is a 
matter of serious concern. The hundreds of thousands of 
small investors of New England and elsewhere have reason 
to be sorely troubled. They have seen the values of their 
investments dwindle and the returns whittled away. Added 
to their troubles are the even more serious ones of the 
millions of jobless people existing on government handouts. 

Ever since the great crash of 1929 the country has been 
in a state of depression, with only brief flurries of short- 
lived improvement. Critics of private enterprise maintain 
that its sins caused the collapse, and that the collapse marked 
the breakdown of capitalism. According to them, the only 
way to save capitalism is to wash away those sins by reforms 
of their own devising. 

They profess to believe that capitalism has come to such 
a pass that it can only be kept going by government assist- 
ance. Perhaps the purpose of the so-called reformers actually 
is to make capitalism work, but in many cases they are like 
a well-meaning but inexperienced mechanic trying to start a 
stalled automobile by removing the carburetor and pouring 
sorghum molasses into the gasoline tank. 

When the critics of private enterprise speak of its mis- 
takes, we must admit it has made many. Let us claim no 
perfection for private enterprise. It is a human institution 
with its full share of human frailties, no more, no less. Busi- 
ness men, it is true, succumbed to the psychology of specula- 
tion that culminated in the crash of 1929. That was a 
mistake. But it does not follow that they were the cause of 
that crash. 

What happened in 1929 was a world-wide calamity. It 
resulted from the staggering losses of the World War and 
the dizzy inflation after the War. It is the tragic pattern 
of every post-war period of modern history. It happened 
after the Napoleonic Wars in Europe. It is most likely to 
happen again if the present war in Europe develops into a 
prolonged and devastating struggle. 

In the circumstances of the world-wide upheavals caused 
by the great war, our collapse of 1929 was inevitable. What 
concerns us now is the fact that there has been no adequate 
or genuine improvement since 1929. What are the reasons 
for that fact? I refuse to accept the explanation that the 
private enterprise system has broken down. I believe it is in 
perfectly good working order, with steam up and gears set. 
It can’t move ahead because of the obstacles that have been 
piled up in its way. 

Businessmen have an obligation to identify these obstacles 
and do what they can to get them removed. Who under- 
stands better the nature of those obstacles than the very 
men daily confronted with them, right in their own offices 
and factories? 

Any discussion of these obstacles involves criticism of 
various policies and measures of the present administration 
in Washington. But there is no need for bitterness, or abuse, 
or personalities. Politicians will generate plenty of heat in 
the coming campaign, but the job of industry is to make a 
business-like appraisal of the assets and liabilities of our 
present economic balance sheet. 

American industry is in politics in the sense that all citi- 
zens partake of their right and duty to function in a democ- 
racy. But it has no interest in party jobs, in party machines, 
in party patronage. 

Business is in politics because it finds itself involved in a 
clash of two philosophies. On the one hand is the philosophy 
of free enterprise and on the other hand is the philosophy of 
government regimentation and control. 


The point at issue is which system is capable of serving 
best the people of the United States? Under which can they 
enjoy life in the fullest measure and have the greatest 
security ? 

Those are the questions which the people of the country 
have a right to ask. It is in their hands to make the final 
choice. If the decision is for the preservation of free enter- 
prise, and I believe it will be, then many of the barriers to 
real prosperity would begin to roll away. 

These obstacles have been created largely by government 
tinkering with the delicate machinery of our complex indus- 
trial organization. The whole program has been carried out 
under the fine sounding phrase of broad social reforms. The 
net result has been that the worst of our economic problems 
remain unsolved. It does not follow that industry opposes 
every move toward reform and regulation. Such an attitude 
would be hopelessly stupid and unenlightened. American 
industry has achieved its present efficiency and greatness by 
the constant acceptance of progressive changes. But these 
changes are tried and tested before they are applied to large 
scale production. They are the product of experience, not 
of willful dreams. 

I have said before, and I repeat now, that any businessman 
who thinks he can run his business as he did 30 or 20 or 
even 10 years ago is just plain crazy. The big job today is 
to find a formula under which even a man in mental health 
can run a business and keep that way. 

Many of the avowed objectives of the New Deal are 
commendable in themselves. The avowed objective of lifting 
the buying power and living standards of the masses is close 
to the heart of industry itself. The avowed objective of 
fostering industrial peace and assuring workers the right of 
collective bargaining through representatives of their own 
choosing likewise has industry’s sincere approval. 

No one could oppose the objectives of placing certain regu- 
lations upon industry to correct abuses and malpractices, and 
of requiring truth in securities. Industry, moreover, long 
ago gave evidence of its endorsement of the principle of 
social security, in the adoption by many companies of pension 
and insurance plans for employees. The quarrel is not with 
objectives such as these, but with methods. 

Precisely what are the methods and policies which have 
put obstacles in the path of enterprise? What is holding 
back business expansion and preventing any real reduction 
of unemployment? I would cite the following: 


1. Policies tending to prevent efficient management. These 
include the enactment of a one-sided labor law and its high- 
handed administration. They include the restrictions, the 
red tape, and the harassments imposed upon enterprise by a 
bewildering maze of federal bureaus, commissions, boards 
and investigations. 


2. Policies tending to destroy the confidence of investors. 
In this category there is the government’s competition with 
private industry, as in the utility field. There are the com- 
plicated requirements for new security issues which involve 
such cost and delay that the issuance of new securities is 
discouraged. There are the restrictions upon the security 
exchanges so extreme that the markets appear to have dried 
up. There are the increasing government-made difficulties 
faced by industry in attempting to earn a reasonable return 
from operations and to pay a fair return to investors. Muil- 
lions of small investors and holders of insurance policies are 
bearing the brunt of the attacks and restrictions upon so- 
called Big Business. 

3. Policies tending to upset confidence and discourage 
business in general. These policies include the spend-lend 
program of government financing, resulting in a crushing 
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federal debt load, in burdensome taxes, and in fears of 
coming inflation. In this category also I would place the 
undisguised antipathy toward business in government circles, 
and the filling of many federal posts with persons of radical 
views and lacking in either maturity or experience. I would 
include here also the engendering of ill will and suspicion 
between various economic groups in the country. 

There are many more counts in the indictment but in these 
we find some of the chief obstacles to national prosperity 
and increased employment. Fears and uncertainties permeate 
industry and the ranks of investors. The result is that the 
normal expansion of industry has been blocked. 

A recent circularization of industry in an effort to ascer- 
tain the situation with regard to plans and programs for 
plant expansion and modernization revealed that relatively 
few of such programs are under way or in prospect in the 
near future. 

That is an amazing picture when you stop to consider 
that our industrial plants have been starved for new capital 
for ten years, and that plants and equipment in hundreds of 
cases are in need of modernization or replacement. 

I quote from a recent statement by the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute: 

“The nation is just completing 10 years of business 
depression during which the building of capital facilities 
of private enterprise has been carried on at a low level. 
In consequence the United States has accumulated the 
largest deficiency of useful and effective goods that has 
ever existed at any time in its history. The average annual 
expenditure for new private capital goods since 1929 bas 
been 45 per cent below the 1925-1929 average. The 
total has been not much more than half of the average that 
would have prevailed had the previous long-term growth 
trend been maintained after 1929. Such a reduction in 
our normal rate of creation of durable wealth is without 
precedent.” 


What we as a nation are discovering today is that during 
the nine-year period ending with 1938 the capital equipment 
of the United States depreciated by about thirteen and one- 
half billions. In other words, the depreciation and deflation 
and obsolescence of capital structure exceeded by thirteen and 
one-half billions the outlay for new capital equipment. 

Real progress toward business expansion and re-employ- 
ment, or increased employment, can only come when there is 
a sense of certainty and stability in the conditions under 
which business must be conducted. There is no such sense 
of certainty or stability today. Economic experimentation is 
still a favorite topic of conversation in Washington. 

Bureaus, boards and commissions promulgate rules that 
are in effect, laws, from which, in many cases, there is no 
appeal. As a result of this situation, perhaps even more 
than in the effects of Congressional action, business cannot 
depend on a definite, consistent governmental policy justify- 
ing or encouraging planning ahead. This extends not only 
to “regulation” of business, but to continual encroachment 
of government in the direction and control of business even 
to increasing competition of government with business in the 
actual operation of enterprises. 

Under the SEC, the government not only passes on the 
validity of security issues, but as in the case of the Consumers 
Power Company, of Michigan, it now undertakes to direct 
just what sort of securities a corporation may issue. 

In the House investigation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board we have had a glimpse behind the curtain of 
the New Deal drama. We have seen the record of things 
we thought could not happen here. We have seen how busi- 
ness has been made the victim of a double squeeze between 





two federal agencies. I refer to the agreement of the R.F.C. 
to withhold loans to any company if a complaint had been 
filed against that company with the N.L.R.B. alleging unfair 
labor practices. 

As a result of that agreement, no company applying for a 
loan from the R.F.C. dares call its soul its own. If any labor 
organization sees fit to file charges against such company the 
Labor Board, prior to a formal hearing, can put the com- 
pany on the blacklist and blackjack it into submission to the 
union’s demands. 

That is bureaucracy and government control over enter- 
prise run riot. The N.L.R.B., according to testimony before 
the House Committee, has not hesitated to assume powers 
not granted to it by Congress. Heralded upon enactment as 
ushering in an era of industrial peace, the Wagner law has 
been used to play the game of a powerful labor organization 
and has created one of the most disastrous periods of labor 
troubles and turmoil in the country’s history. 

What has happened in the N.L.R.B. is merely typical of 
what is to be expected when arbitrary power over economic 
life is placed in the hands of government bureaus. Such 
power grows by what it feeds upon. It is a spreading infec- 
tion, which, if not checked, will destroy private enterprise 
and personal liberty. 

The claimed immunity of “independent” boards, commis- 
sions and bureaus from interference by the courts with re- 
spect to their rules, regulations and orders has resulted in 
such arbitrary proceedings that Congress is now considering 
a bill—the Logan-Walter Bill—to curb this trend toward 
uncontrolled bureaucracy. So serious has this situation be- 
come that the House Judiciary Committee, in reporting the 
need for the legislation, said: 


“The law must provide that the governors shall be 
governed, and the regulators shall be regulated, if our 
present form of government is to endure.” 


Otherwise, the report stated, the administrative officers 
and employees—the bureaucracy—will soon control, arbi- 
trarily, all processes of government. 

I have heard it said that no one but an anarchist would 
contend there should be no restrictions of any kind placed 
upon business in the public interest. 1 agree with that state- 
ment. No one in any phase of modern life has absolute and 
unrestricted freedom. But there is a world of difference 
between regulation of industry and control of industry. 

In the first case, the part of the government is that of a 
traffic policeman. Its job is to see that everyone has right of 
way in his turn, and that no one breaks the rules. Its job is 
to see that traffic keeps moving. 

In the second case, government not only directs traffic but 
it tells the people what kind of cars to drive and what kind 
of gasoline to use. And it sets out with the advance assump- 
tion that a crime is inevitable. 

I believe in every reasonable regulation of business enter- 
prise which is truly in the public interest. I oppose every 
control and restriction which would place arbitrary power 
in the hands of some government bureau and destroy private 
enterprise. 

I oppose these encroachments because I believe that they 
constitute one of the deep causes of our present ills, and be- 
cause they are continuing to spread over our economic life 
like creeping paralysis. 

By some strange inversion of meaning the people who 
want these encroachments and who are really reactionaries 
call themselves liberals and brand the advocates of free 
enterprise as reactionaries. Yet man’s greatest advance in 
material welfare and in personal freedom has come with the 
rise of private enterprise. To turn from that is to turn in 
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the direction of the dictatorships of modern times. It is to 
turn back to the government monopolies and to the serfdom 
of the Middle Ages. 

That is not my idea of liberalism. 

The aim of these self-styled liberals is not to destroy 
capitalism. They only want to transfer the control of capital. 
‘They want to create a government monopoly of capital. They 
want to take the power of decision from the hands of man- 
agers of industry and place it into the hands of political 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

In the United States we have seen private enterprise in its 
swiftest stride. Here we have 6 per cent of the world’s area 
and 7 per cent of its people, but we own and enjoy 70 per 
cent of the world’s automobiles. We have 60 per cent of its 
telephones. We have 70 per cent of its life insurance. We 
have most of its refrigerators and its bathrooms. We have 
over half of its radios. We live on the highest level on this 
earth. 

‘These are material things. But private enterprise has 
contributed something far more priceless than any of these. 
It has contributed freedom and opportunity fer the American 
people. Ours is a business civilization. In our way of living, 
private enterprise and democratic form of government are 
indispensable to each other. One could not stand alone. 
When one collapsed in Europe, the other disappeared. The 
same would be inevitable here—if we let it be. 

If you destroy private enterprise, you destroy democracy. 
With the same stroke you take away the individual’s right 
to say what he thinks, to work where he wants to work, to 
live as he wants to live. You take away his opportunities for 
education, for self-expression, for self-improvement. 

These are a few of the benefits enjoyed by Americans 
under our business civilization. Given a free choice of all 
the systems in the world, there would not seem to be room 
for any doubt about which one the American people would 
elect. 

One of the great inconsistencies of the left wing elements 
in our government has been their attempt to put a damper 
upon the profit motive in business, while at the same time 
expecting business to provide higher and higher taxes to sup- 
port, in part at least, the vast spending programs. 

The federal debt is piling up faster than wealth is being 
produced. That is more alarming than the size of the debt 
itself. It calls for the application of prompt remedies. These 
remedies are not to be found in more spending or in more 
restrictions upon enterprise. They are to be found only in 
the encouragement of private enterprise, and by modification 


of the many hamstringing restrictions upon industry. That 
would help restore confidence and release the flow of private 
capital into the normal channels of finance and trade. A 
great resurgence of genuine prosperity would be bound to 
result. 

What is needed in this country is a realistic understanding 
of the world liberalism. As a nation we have come grad- 
ually to accept as liberalism the principle that the best way 
to protect the “have-nots” is to exploit, expropriate and perse- 
cute the “haves,” the prudent, the thrifty, and the indus- 
trious. That is phony liberalism. True liberalism stands for 
every reasonable aid to those who are unfortunate, but with- 
out robbing any individual of opportunity and freedom. I 
mean opportunity to succeed according to his own abilities 
and freedom from the enslavement of an all-powerful gov- 
ernment. 

We have come to accept as a fact the fallacy that private 
enterprise is a delusion and that opportunity is a dead word. 

We have swallowed, hook, line and sinker, the fairy tale 
that there are no more frontiers in America, forgetting that 
wide open spaces are not the only economic frontiers. We 
have forgotten the part played in the growth and expansion 
of our country by the development of new enterprises 
through research and new products and new markets. We 
have overlooked the fact that hundreds of thousands are 
employed today in industries non-existent at the beginning 
of the century and that the list of new products created by 
science and industry even in the short space of 10 years is 
amazing. 

We are on a dead center in America and something has 
got to be done about it or we will drift downward and 
backward. Enterprise must be allowed to function free from 
the impediments of useless bureaucratic red tape. 

We have had a dizzy period of reckless spending of billions 
of dollars and of impractical experiments. And to what avail ? 
Millions are still unemployed. 

We have been looking for the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow and looking in vain. We are beginning to realize 
that promises are no substitute for performance. 

What we need today and in the years ahead is a revival 
of those virtues and principles that made New England 
great, the principles of hard work, of perseverance, of thrift 
and of faith. 

If we adopt these principles at home and if we hold fast 
to our determination to stay out of the war abroad, we need 
have no doubts or fears about the survival of free enterprise 
in America or about a return of prosperity. 


The Moral Issue 


DEMOCRACY IS GREATER THAN CYNICISM 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Candidate for the Republican Presidential Nomination 


Delivered in the St. Louis (Mo.) Auditorium under the auspices of the Missouri State Republican Central Committee 
March 27, 1940 


sequences of erosion of the soil. I have spoken on an- 

other occasion about the steady wearing down of our 
manufacturing plant and equipment in this country dur- 
ing the last seven years—the erosion of capital. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about another great national 
problem—the steady wearing away of standards of integrity 
in the national government—the erosion of character. 

Failure has followed every step of this Administration— 
failure to conquer unemployment, failure to restore pros- 


[: the last few years, we have learned the tragic con- 


perity to agriculture or to business. This failure was in- 
evitable because, underlying all its policies there has been a 
fundamental lack of integrity—a cynical disregard of the 
principles of common honesty. 

This lack of integrity is shown in three principal ways: 
broken promises, contempt for the Constitution and flagrant 
abuse of power. 

Until these things are rooted out, we cannot make progress 
in this country. ‘Tonight I shall discuss them as fully as I 
can within the limit of my time. Tomorrow night in Chi- 
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cago I shall continue that discussion. I shall keep on dis- 
cussing this issue until these things are rooted out—until 
we have once more in Washington an Administration which 
honors its public pledges and respects the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 declared: ‘We be- 
lieve that a party platform is a covenant with the people 
to be faithfully kept by the party when entrusted with 
power.” In his acceptance speech, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: “That admirable document, the platform which you 
have adopted, is clear. I accept it 100 per cent.” 

Now to the cases. ‘The Democratic platform of 1932 
solemnly stated: “We advocate a sound currency to be 
preserved at all hazards.” 

Referring to a statement that this country had nearly been 
forced off the gold standard, Candidate Roosevelt said, and 
I quote him—this “was a libel on the credit of the United 
States.”’ 

Yet, six weeks after he took office, the President himself 
deliberately took the country off the gold standard. The 
solemn covenant with the people was wilfully broken. It 
was broken without one word of explanation—without one 
word of regret. 

Moreover, in his first campaign for the presidency, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that no responsible government would 
have sold securities payable in gold if it knew the gold 
standard was in danger. 

Six months later his Administration sold to the American 
people five hundred million dollars of Government securities. 
Those securities bore the promise of the United States Gov- 
ernment. ‘That promise was to pay principal and interest 
in “gold coin of the present standard of value.” 

Just five days later the President served notice on the 
nation that that promise would not be honored. 

I do not need to tell you that the spoken word and the 
public pledge of this Administration are worthless. You 
may take the judgment of a great American statesman who 
belongs to the true Democratic party, Senator Carter Glass. 
Of the devaluation of the dollar he said: ‘To me it means 
dishonor. In my conception of it, it is immoral.” 

Or shall we judge the Administration as did the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

On February 18, 1935, our highest court held that abro- 
gation of the gold clause was “repudiation with all the 
wrong and reproach that term implies.” 

The erosion of character in this Administration began 
within six weeks after it took office. It has continued ever 
since, wearing away the foundations of governmental in- 


tegrity. This country needs a restoration of character in 
its government. The people will attend to that next 
November. 


Again let us look at the Democratic platform of 1932. 
It asked for the votes of the American people on a specific 
promise. "That promise was, and I quote it, “a saving of 
not less than 25 per cent in the cost of Federal government.” 
As a candidate, Mr. Roosevelt made that promise his own 
and added a promise to work for tax reduction. He said: 
“That I pledge you, and nothing I have said in this cam- 
paign transcends in importance this covenant with the tax- 
payers of the country.” 

That was the pledge. This is what happened. 

In its first fiscal year the New Deal spent nearly six and 
a half billion dollars, an increase of more than two billion 
dollars over the expenditures in the last Republican year. 

That was not a temporary breach of faith. It was merely 
the beginning of a continuing breach of faith. By 1936 
the expenditures were still going up. Yet, in the campaign 
of 1936, the New Deal platform, with brazen effrontery, 


said: “Our retrenchment, tax, and recovery programs thus 
reflect our firm determination to maintain a balanced budget 
and the reduction of the national debt at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

The next year there was another huge deficit. But as 
late as October, 1937, the President was still promising. 
He reassured the nation in a speech at Havre, Montana. 
He said: “The Treasury is all right and we will balance 
that budget. You needn’t worry.” And so it went, right 
up to the present fiscal year, in which the spending will be 
more than nine billion dollars and the deficit will be more 
than four billion dollars. 

The platforms were worthless. The promises were false. 

The Administration tries to excuse this reckless spending 
by claiming it is necessary for relief and recovery. But even 
the alibi is false. It is false, because, after eliminating every 
relief and recovery item, the cost of the national government 
under the New Deal has gone up two and one-quarter billion 
dollars or fifty-six per cent. 

At last, in his budget message of January 4, 1939, the 
President abandoned all pretense of balancing the budget. 
He turned completely around and adopted the school of 
thought which holds that if we tried to balance the budget 
“Wwe would invite disaster.” 

Here we have the ultimate consequences of broken faith. 
Having persistently ignored its public pledges, the New 
Deal attempts to elevate its failure into the realm of high 
economic policy. In that record of incompetence and bad 
faith, you have a basic reason for the failure of this country 
to recover from depression. ; 

Well-meaning people can make promises, but it takes 
character to keep promises. We must have public servants 
who carry out their pledges. We must have an Administra- 
tion that has the will to do what it says it will do. 

We must also have an Administration that respects the 
free institutions of this Republic. The Constitution of the 
United States provides for three coordinate branches of the 
government—Legislative, Executive and Judicial—each in- 
dependent of the others. The courts determine whether any 
legislative or executive act is a usurpation of power. This 
system of checks and balances is the bulwark of American 
institutions. It is the guarantee of our liberties. We will 
never surrender it. 

At his inauguration, with his hand on the Holy Bible, 
the President took a solemn oath to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

On July 5, 1935, the President showed how much he 
respected the Constitution. Pressing on a hesitant Con- 
gress the Guffey Coal Bill, he wrote: “I hope your Com- 
mittee will not permit doubts as to constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable, to block the suggested legislation.” 

The Congress yielded. It passed the bill. But the Su- 
preme Court stood firm. As was expected, it found the Act 
unconstitutional. 

At his second inauguration the President again took the 
same oath, to “preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Sixteen days later the President asked Congress for power 
to pack the Supreme Court of the United States. Having 
acquired an obedient majority in the Congress, he set out 
to acquire an obedient Supreme Court. ‘Must” legislation 
had become a habit. There were to be “must” decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Was this request made in a straightforward manner? 
It was tucked away in a lengthy plan to reform the courts. 
There was a provision authorizing the President to appoint 
a new justice for each member of the Supreme Court who 
had not resigned within six months of his seventieth birth- 
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day. “The excuse was that a man over 70 was incapable of 
acting as a judge. 

And yet, just one month later, while he was using the 
bludgeons of patronage to force this bill through Congress, 
the President appointed as a Federal Judge a man who was 
then 68 years of age. So much for the good faith of that 
argument. 

To buttress his demand for power to pack the Court 
the President further argued that it was behind in its work. 
This claim was promptly disproved by the Chief Justice of 
the United States himself. So much for that argument. 

The whole shabby business was a bare-faced attempt to 
undermine the Constitution. It was promptly recognized 
as such. An outraged Senate killed the bill by the over- 
whelming vote of 70 to 20. 

All honor to the Republicans who sensed the danger and 
fought the measure to its death. All honor to those Demo- 
crats whose patriotism rose above the claims of party. All 
honor to the people of this country who rose to preserve 
their national heritage. 

But what of the morality of the attempt to pack the 
Court? That I leave to your judgment and to the judg- 
ment of history. 

Whatever history may say of the moral aspects of that 
ill-fated attempt, the immediate result was another trans- 
gression of Presidential propriety. Since domination of the 
Courts was denied him, those who had dared to defend the 
Constitution were to be purged from public life. 

In an effort to induce the voters of Maryland to repudiate 
their Senior Senator, the President went to Maryland and 
made a speech dangling before the voters a promise of a 
great bridge project across the head of Chesapeake Bay. 
When the voters refused to be bribed, the bridge project 
was put away for later use. 

And so it went in state after state. The people of 
America refused to be cajoled, bought or intimidated. Nine 
of the ten men on the purge list were returned to their posts 
in Washington. All honor to the voters who met that chal- 
lenge to their independence with a stinging rebuke. In the 
only case where the purge succeeded, it was through the 
joint efforts of the New Deal and certain elements of Tam- 
many Hall. 

Elected public officials can stand up and fight. But others 
find it more difficult to struggle against abuses of official 
power. 

Here is just one black chapter which has almost been for- 
gotten. It shows why business is still hiding in shell holes 
all over the country. 

After a so-called investigation of air mail contracts, Sen- 
ator Hugo Black made charges of fraud. Those charges 
were so flimsy that not even a New Deal prosecutor ever 
dared to bring them into court. 

Yet on the basis of those unsupported charges a campaign 
was begun to create a scandal with which to smear the 
previous Administration. A political purge of businessmen 
was commenced. The Postmaster General on February 9, 
1934, cancelled all contracts for carrying domestic air mail. 
The President ordered the United States Army to carry 
the mail. 

Although unequipped and untrained for this task, the 
Army obeyed orders. In three weeks’ time, ten young men 
of the Army Air Service were killed. On March 10 the 


President retreated. He hastened arrangements to resume 


‘private flying. Army mail service was curtailed. But the 


lives of two more American boys were sacrificed on the 
altar of politics before this vengeful political expedition came 
to an end. 


In full retreat the New Deal rushed through a law to 
re-let the contracts. To save its face, a provision was inserted 
to blacklist thirty-two of the officers of the air mail com- 
panies. Thirty-two men who had devoted themselves to the 
development of a new industry in this country were deprived 
7 right to work in the companies they had helped to 

uild. 

Such was the brutal rule or ruin policy of this Administra- 
tion that those men were banished with never a trial, never 
even a charge in a court, mever a chance to face their 
accusers—never even a drum-head court martial before a 
New Deal bureau. 

Thus the New Deal sacrificed the lives of twelve Ameri- 
can boys. And for what? To trump up a fake scandal 
against its predecessors. To smear thirty-two businessmen 
and deprive a new and growing industry of their leadership. 

There are many other cases of abuse of power. Remember 
the case of Major General Hagood. 

Testifying with the written permission of his superior 
officer before a committee of Congress, he dared to criticize 
the administration of WPA. 

Aubrey Williams, Acting Administrator of WPA, pro- 
tested to the Secretary of War. The subject was angrily 
discussed at a meeting of the Cabinet, and by direction of 
the President, General Hagood was relieved of his command. 

But the American public was heard from. The New 
Dealers were forced to back down. ‘They compromised. 
General Hagood was restored to his command for one day. 
Then he resigned with honor. But, where was the honor 
of the New Deal? 

It was even worse in the case of William E. Humphrey, 
for nine years a member of the Federal Trade Commission. 
On July 25, 1933, President Roosevelt wrote the Com- 
missioner, demanding his resignation on the sole ground 
that the purposes of the Administration ‘“‘can be carried out 
most effectively with personnel of my own selection.” 

Pointing out that he had been confirmed by the Senate 
for a seven-year term, the Commissioner stood on his rights 
under the law. On October 7, the President wrote him: 
“Effective as of this date, you are hereby removed from the 
office of Commissioner of the Federal Trade Commission.” 

Four months later William Humphrey died but the ques- 
tion of presidential abuse of power lived on. It was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States which declared 
Commissioner Humphrey had been wrongfully removed. 
Once again that Court rebuked an abuse of power. 

These are only a few examples of the erosion of char- 
acter in this Administration. These are the things think- 
ing men remember. These are the things which have blocked 
the progress of America for seven years. This country was 
built on the principles of personal and government integrity. 
It will go ahead again when those principles are restored. 

The evidence has piled up year after year that politics 
has triumphed over decency. The record of the New Deal 
is one of broken promises, contempt for free institutions and 
abuse of power. No smiling assurances of good intentions 
can ever cover up this record. 

In the face of such a record, what faith can the people 
place in this Administration? What faith can the country 
place in an Administration which has broken its solemn 


- covenants with the people? 


Above all these covenants there is one which is nearest 
to the hearts of all of us today. That is the solemn obliga- 
tion to keep this country out of war. What faith can we 
place in any promise by this Administration to keep this 
nation out of war? 

In times like these, the first need of the country is an 
Administration in which it can place its trust. It needs an 
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Administration which will do what it promises—an Admin- 
istration which will keep faith. 

Tonight I have discussed abuses of power in office. To- 
morrow night I shall discuss in Chicago abuses of power to 
remain in office. 

We are a people slow to anger. But given just cause, 


our wrath is mighty. Not in decades have we been faced 
with such a fateful choice. 

But democracy is greater than cynicism. Decency will 
prevail over trickery. We shall return to the way of com- 
mon honesty. A people of integrity will insist upon a 
government of integrity. 


The Printing Press 


A GREAT FORCE AGAINST TYRANNY 
By G. LYNN SUMNER, President, Advertising Club of New York 
Delivered at the 75th Anniversary Dinner of the New York Employing Printers’ Association, March 27, 1940 


E are celebrating tonight two anniversaries. One is 

W clearly defined: the 75th Anniversary of the organ- 

ization of the Employing Printers of New York. The 

other commemorates a date and a development less certain as 

to its exact time and somewhat clouded with conflicting 

claims: the invention by Gutenberg of movable types and of 

typographic printing —an achievement termed by Victor 
Hugo: “The greatest invention of history.” 

It is unfortunate that the beginnings of so great an art 
should be so lacking in factual detail. It is likewise regret- 
table that so great an artist should have had to produce his 
work with such meager, borrowed funds that failure to re- 
pay them lost him for centuries the credit he deserved. In 
fact, like many another pioneer in the arts and sciences, much 
of his biography is in the records of the courts. 

We find that some time about 1440 Johan Gutenberg, a 
skilled metal-worker, experienced in wood block printing, 
was working on the development of movable types. Once a 
man of means, his resources had apparently become. ex- 
hausted, for he obtained from Johan Fust a loan of 800 
guilders and further loans of 300 guilders a year to pay for 
paper, ink, and other materials while he pursued his experi- 
ments. Sometime between 1440 and 1455 the great invention 
was reasonably perfected—just when we do not know, ex- 
cept that perhaps by 1447 he had produced a book, a fragment 
of which is today recognized as the earliest piece of printing 
with movable types. 

But it is a matter of record in the courts that by 1455 
Johan Fust had become impatient for repayment of his loan, 
had exercised his chattel mortgage upon all of Gutenberg’s 
possessions and, using them in his own shop, produced in 
1456 the Bible that was destined to be forever associated 
with the invention of printing. 

No imprint credited that first Bible to Johan Gutenberg. 
The voice he had created spoke not for him. Like Rem- 
brandt in bankruptcy, and Columbus in chains—he lived un- 
honored and unsung, until the shamed pride of succeeding 
generations reverently placed upon his brow the shining glory 
of achievement’s crown and made his name immortal. 

* * + 


The printing press has always been the instrument of pro- 
test against tyranny. For no tyrant can long prevail against 
the truth that sets man free. That is why, before the inven- 
tion of printing, kings and emperors and dictators could hold 
their peoples in ignorance and virtual slavery. It is why a 
hidden printing press in a Paris cellar could threaten the se- 
curity of a throne—why frantic tyrants persistently sought 
to destroy and suppress this medium by which inspired ap- 
peals for liberty could be distributed among a discontented 
populace. The Kings of France and of England knew that 


danger well. They feared it, too, when colonists fled Europe 
with the hope of establishing freedom of speech and press 
and religious worship in the New World. 

Sir William Berkely, first Crown Governor of Virginia, 
sensed the danger of the press when he said on the opening 
of the first session of the Virginia Legislature in 1619: “I 
thank God there are no free schools or printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy into the world and printing 
has divulged them. God keep us from them both.” 

And 76 years later, in 1685, King James II, on ascending 
the throne of England, sent to the Crown Governor of New 
York this message: ‘For as much as great inconvenience may 
arise by the liberty of printing within our province of New 
York, you are to provide by all necessary orders that no per- 
son keep any press for printing, nor that any book, pamphlet 
or other matters whatsoever be printed without your special 
leave and license first obtained.” 

No wonder man’s struggle for freedom from tyrannic rule 
crept at snail’s pace across the world for almost 350 years 
after the invention of printing. And what a momentous 
emancipation when, in 1776, a declaration of Independence 
at Philadelphia not only cast off the shackles of a stubborn 
King’s decrees, but gave to the printing press a freedom of 
voice that never since has been stilled and never will be, let 
us trust, in this land of liberty. 

No reference is possible to that potent Declaration of In- 
dependence without a pause to do honor to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, one of its signers, whose name has become the symbol of 
printing in America. 

Under watchful censorship of the Colonial Governors, 
newspapers had made their appearance in the early 18th 
Century, and small shops had been permitted to do commer- 
cial printing in the interest of trade. Strange to saw, it was 
Governor Keith of the Province of Pennsylvania who en- 
couraged Franklin to establish a shop in Philadelphia, pro- 
posing to finance the venture himself. Keith sent Franklin 
to England for the purpose of obtaining equipment. On ar- 
rival there, Franklin found Keith to be without credit and 
wholly unreliable. This circumstance proved to be a blessing 
in disguise, for of necessity Franklin found employment in 
some of the very best printing establishments in London and 
became a master of the trade. 

Returning to Philadelphia, he acquired, in 1729, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, and under his guidance there appeared 
for the first time a Colonial newspaper produced by a man 
of education—an energetic news-gatherer, a versatile writer, 
a capable printer, an enterprising and resourceful business 
man. 

In the 84 years of his strenuous life, Franklin became dis- 
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tinguished in many arts and sciences, but to the end of his 
days he was proudest that he was a printer. 

One day while he was Ambassador to France, he was taken 
» to visit the finest printing establishment in Paris and the 
proprietor took great pride in showing the Ambassador his 
equipment. ‘To his surprise, Franklin revealed a thorough 
understanding of an intricate process and when his host ex- 
pressed astonishment, Franklin replied: “Sir, this is my busi- 
ness. 

And it seems to me that when Benjamin Franklin, who 
had left his type case and his press full fifty years before; 
when Franklin, whose achievements in diplomacy and gov- 
ernment and science and philosophy had long since made him 
one of the most accomplished and distinguished figures of his 
time; when Franklin said of printing “This is my business” 
—he at once blessed it with the dignity this great art de- 
serves, and spoke—like a true printer—with pride in his 
work. 

Today, throughout the length and breadth of America— 
we see in our schools, in our home life, in our standard of 
living and intelligence, the product and the benefits of a pro- 
gressive printing industry. 

What makes possible the production of 40 million news- 
papers every day, with copies delivered to your door at a cost 
so small that every family can afford to be informed of all 
the world’s events? The printing industry. 

What makes possible the distribution of more than 30 mil- 
lion Sunday newspapers and of more than 14 million copies 
of 10,000 weekly newspapers? The printing industry. 

What makes possible the distribution of more than 110 
million copies per issue of nearly 700 different magazines— 
carrying into the home a measure of entertainment and en- 
joyment not known in any other country in the world? 
The printing industry. 

What helps to make available millions of free textbooks 
for free schools? The printing industry. 

What brings to the home the finest literature of all time 
as well as current fiction and biography? The printing 
industry. 

And that is only the beginning, for I have been speaking 
of the publishing press. ‘Those activities scarcely touch that 
part of the printing industry which you so largely represent 
—commercial printing. For you produce the booklets, and 
letters, and broadsides, and posters, and car cards, and en- 
closures, and all the multitude of forms that create and 
conduct business. 

| wonder if you realize how essential you are in the 
building of business, to what extent you initiate and promote 
and vitalize the whole flow of business activity. Specifics 
are always better than generalities. Let us take a case: 

Not long ago a manufacturer had an idea for a new 
product. When he first thought of it, it existed only in his 
own mind. It was an idea for a new food product to be 
sold through grocery stores. He called his executives to- 
gether and they talked it over. ‘They decided it was a 
good idea. So plans were made for manufacture and for 
distribution. Then an advertising agency was called in 
and designs were created for the packaging, and an adver- 
tising campaign was laid out and the copy written. 

All preparations were made for launching this new prod- 
uct—and yet up to this time nobody knew about it! ‘That 
product might be perfect, the plans might be resourceful 
—but they were utterly without value and importance until 
people were told about them—the tens of thousands of food 
stores that must sell the product and the tens of millions of 
people who must buy the product if it was to be successful. 
The essential link between that manufacturer and those 
millions of people was the printing industry. 


So what happened? An order was placed for printing 
the packages to carry the product and for printing the 
cartons in which they would be packed and shipped. 

Orders were placed with magazines for printing millions 
of pages of advertising, with newspapers for millions of lines 
of space. Orders were placed with business papers in the 
food field for the printing of advertisements to the trade. 

Then orders were placed for printing inserts for the boxes, 
and books of recipes and counter and window display cards, 
and posters for outdoors and cards for subways and busses. 
And then there were new business forms to be printed— 
salesmen’s reports and price lists and customers’ record cards. 

And let us suppose that the manufacturer also decided to 
use radio. Then he must merchandise his program to his 
dealers and his customers—and that meant more printed 
bulletins to salesmen and merchants, and display materials, 
and quite possibly more boxes with tops to tear off and 
send back with a dime. And, if so, that meant that custo- 
mers who sent them must buy printed envelopes and letter- 
heads—and so it goes merrily on. 

But wait. An idea, given life and vitality and voice, has 
thus far created business for the printing industry. And 
that is only the beginning, for the printing industry is a 
builder of business far beyond the walls of its own busy 
shops. Every printer and publisher who has received orders 
for printing in the execution of this plan has immediately 
had to place orders of his own. He has ordered paper— 
and up in New England and out in the Middle West and 
down in the South, «reat cylinders have started to make 
magazine stock and newsprint for the advertising, and paper 
board for the packages, and kraft board for the cartons. And 
that means an order for the wool felts that carry the paper 
through the machines and for wood pulp to make it; and so, 
way up in the North woods or out in the pine slashings, 
men go to work to cut the wood to make the pulp to pro- 
duce the paper on which to print the story of this new 
product, and for packages to carry it to those who buy. 

The printer needs ink, and the ink manufacturer starts his 
kegs of color on their way and proceeds to make more— 
and that means more orders for chemicals and more employ- 
ment for a host of skilled workers. 

And even now the business that printing has created has 
only begun. For orders begin to pour in from the food 
stores and the goods must be delivered. So more trucks are 
needed and more freight cars for long hauls. And the 
railroads, and the steamship companies and the truck trans- 
port lines have a new source of revenue and can employ more 
people. And all down the line, from the factory to the 
corner grocery, there are more people employed, and more 
wages paid, and more comforts and luxuries enjoyed, and 
more money in the bank—all because the printing industry 
made possible the carrying of an idea to tens of thousands 
of merchants and millions of customers. 

So you see, the printing industry is not only a great essen- 
tial business in itself, it is a builder of business, a vitally 
important factor in the promotion of prosperity. 

And it is an industry that never stands still. One of the 
oldest arts, it is notable for its progressiveness in the develop- 
ment of new methods and new equipment. Today, for 
example, the printing industry—with new presses and new 
processes—is producing multicolor printing at greater speeds, 
and with a greater faithfulness of reproduction than would 
have been thought possible a few short years ago. Today, 
while you celebrate the five hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of typographic printing, you are continuing to 
keep pace with the accelerating tempo of business and its 
needs. 

The New York Employing Printers’ Association has a 
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long, proud record of service to this industry, to this city, 
and to its people. You are to be congratulated as an organi- 
zation for what you have done, for the industry you repre- 
sent, for your part in the building of business. Every one 


of you may well stand tonight in contemplation of this 
industry and its achievements and say—like Benjamin 
Franklin: “This is my business. I am proud to be a 
printer.” 


Address to Farmers 


OUR PROGRAM HAS BROUGHT RESULTS 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered before the AAA farm dinners, over radio, March 8, 1940 


S I listened to the remarks of Henry Wallace and 

Jim Farley just now, and in my mind’s eye saw the 

hundreds of groups of farmers and their friends meet- 

ing throughout the country, my memory went back to scenes 
ot other years. 

I remembered the day in September, 1932, when, at 
Topeka, Kan., under the very hot sun—and my, it was a 
hot sun that beat down on the steps of the State Capitol 
—I talked with an audience of farmers about the farm 
problem. I gave them my pledge that, if I were called to 
serve in the White House, I would take the lead in action, 
action to reverse the process of agricultural decay which 
had been eating at our national foundations for many years. 

And I have sought consistently and constantly to keep 
that pledge. Four days after I took office in 1933—while 
the banks of the country were still closed and we were 
sternly wrestling with the question of how to get them 
open again—lI called the conference of farmers and leaders 
of farm organizations to which Secretary Wallace has re- 
ferred. Seven years ago tonight, March 8, 1933, that call 
went out to farm leaders by wire and by telephone to con- 
vene here in Washington on March 10. 

Well do I remember the historic conference at the White 
House that followed. In that grave emergency past dis- 
agreements were forgotten and all the farm groups quickly 
united on a new farm plan. 

The adoption of that plan in its essential outlines by the 
Congress marked a far-reaching decision in our national life. 
We stopped asking agriculture to pay the bill for industry’s 
high tariff. We decided that as a nation we would no 
longer promote commerce and industry at the expense of 
agriculture. We decided that as a nation we would abandon 
the policy of rural neglect. 

That old policy of neglect had brought ten years of 
depression on our farms and had contributed greatly to 
depression in the cities as well. It had hastened the bank 
panic which in February and early March, 1933, paralyzed 
business and industry and farming itself all over the United 
States. 

In the seven years that have elapsed since that time the 
national farm program has properly undergone a continual 
evolution. That first piece of legislation—the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933—was a long step forward, but 
of course it was not perfect. And as the years went by, 


weather conditions changed and market conditions changed 
—yes, and even court conditions changed. So the provisions 
of the farm program have been correspondingly changed to 
keep the program up to date. 

We have learned from experience, and have gradually 
adapted the program more and more closely to the needs 
of the individual farmer, to the needs of the nation and to 
the needs of the land itself. We realized that we had 
reached our last frontier of new lands—and that we had 
no choice but to conserve and rebuild our existing soil. 

All through these seven years, one fundamental feature 
has run like a thread through the successive adjustment and 
conservation and ever-normal granary programs. And that 
is the essential policy of localized control, with the pro- 
gram run by committees of farmers elected by farmers—and 
that goes for farmers regardless of what party they happen 
to be enrolled in. 

Experience has amply borne out the wisdom of the safe- 
guards with which those county associations and committees 
were surrounded. In three thousand counties—practically 
all of the counties of the nation that are not occupied wholly 
by cities—they win respect and incidentally they deserve 
respect. None but those farmer committeemen themselves 
will ever know how they have sweated over details of the 
program, how they have sacrificed their own personal in- 
terests and their leisure as they spent thousands of hours 
and drove thousands of miles to make the program succeed. 

Back of these committeemen, helping them in their work, 
giving support to the program, have been some of the great 
general farm organizations. Not only in the farm com- 
munities, but right here in Washington, these organizations 
have helped to shape and perfect the successive farm laws. 

When we launched the national farm program seven 
years ago, we hoped that recovery in the United States 
would be accompanied by a great revival of our trade with 
other countries. 

I wish I could tell you tonight that the whole world had 
been restored to prosperity and friendly commerce. I wish 
I could tell you that the markets which your fathers and 
grandfathers once enjoyed were again open to receive more 
of your wheat, your pork, your lard, your cotton, your to- 
bacco, your fruit. 

I can tell you this—that we have done many things that 
have helped the situation. Through our reciprocal trade 
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program we have tried to spread our good-neighbor philoso- 
phy through many nations of the world. I always prefer 
understatement to overstatement. And so I can properly 
say that program has brought results—results not only in 
better markets for our industrial goods but in better markets 
for our farm goods—results which are mathematically 
proved in terms of pounds and in terms of bushels and in 
terms of dollars and cents. If Congress consents, we shall 
continue that useful work. 

But in spite of all we have done to help preserve and 
restore peace in the world, the bitter truth is that the world 
is not at peace. As I speak to you tonight, guns are thunder- 
ing on the battlefields of Europe and of Asia. Ships that ply 
the seas are exposed to the hazards of bomb and torpedo. 

In the midst of a world at war, we find that the foreign 
commerce we had managed to achieve is rudely disturbed. 
Some people may say, what of that? Does not our domestic 
trade comprise 90 per cent of all our business? Yes, that 
is true for the nation as a whole. But, for some indus- 
tries, export trade accounts for considerably more than 10 
per cent of all the sales. In agriculture, for example, that 
is true of cotton aiid tobacco and apples and lard and wheat 
and many other products. And all agriculture is certain 
to be seriously affected if our export markets disappear. 

So it is more than ever important for farmers to have a 
government in Washington that is looking out for their in- 
terests—not just by uttering glittering generalities, but by 
specific policies and concrete action. It is more than ever 
important to maintain a national farm program that can be 
adapted to meet whatever emergencies arise—whether they 
are emergencies of drought or of lost markets overseas. It 
is more than ever important to have a government in Wash- 
ington that can act to protect the interests of our farmers 
as well as our businessmen when foreign trade conditions 
are upset. 

In Europe economic failure has led in some lands to dic- 
tatorship. In America we are using the tools of democracy 
to make our economic system efficient, to preserve our free- 
dom, and to keep away even from any talk of dictatorship. 
The national farm program is American democracy’s re- 
sponse to agricultural distress. And any unprejudiced person 
who knows anything about the subject not only admits but 
proclaims the fact that our national farm program was 
democratically conceived and is being democratically con- 
ducted with the active help of our farmers themselves. 

Furthermore, they proclaim that they know—that their 
Federal Government counts on farm aid and farm advice 
to improve that program through the process of actual ex- 


perience as the need arises. That I call a truly democratic 
process of government. 

These are troubled times we of this generation are living 
through. Some of us, I know, are tempted to give way to 
doubt and fear, even to despair. 

But when we are beleaguered by thoughts like these, let 
us remember how the nation has come through its dark 
hours of the past, and take courage. Think of John Adams 
and Jefferson and Madison as they guided the nation through 
the confusion and the wars of the Napoleonic period, with 
ships rotting at the docks and with millions of dollars of 
farm products stored on the wharves of the Atlantic sea- 
board. Think of Lincoln as year after war-torn year he 
sheltered in his great heart the truest aspirations of a country 
rent in twain. 

We believe our beloved United States will come through 
all its trials and tribulations of the present. Ever since 1929 
the people of the United States have demonstrated pretty 
well the stuff of which they are made. 

One of the reasons we know we shall win through is the 
national farm program, the inception of which you are com- 
memorating tonight. That farm program is a splendid 
example of what 6,000,000 American families can do, when 
they have the will and have the leadership to do it. 

The farmers have had a long hard struggle to get laws 
and programs which give them an opportunity to obtain 
economic and social justice, to make it possible for them to 
conserve the good earth which, next to our people and our 
tradition of freedom, is our greatest heritage. 

I am ha py in the thought that American farmers have 
gone part way along that road to economic and social justice, 
even though they have not reached the goal. I am happy 
in the thought that American farmers understand full well 
that other great groups, such as industrial and retail groups 
in the cities, great and small, such as the small business- 
men of the nation, have not yet attained the goal of social 
and economic justice even though in these seven years they 
have made undisputed progress toward it. 

Many years ago I was told by men of experience in state 
and national affairs that American farmers could never agree 
on a program. I did not share that pessimistic belief. My 
friends and I went out to disprove it and the farmers of 
America showed clearly that we were right. To them go 
the honor and the glory. 

In the spirit of progressive action that has animated, now 
animates, these American farm families all of us tonight can 
face with confidence whatever difficulties the future may 
hold. 
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